EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

NOVEMBER,  1894 


I 

THE  SPIRIT  AND  IDEALS  OF  PRINCETON 

Any  estimate  of  Princeton  written  by  one  of  her  sons,  no 
matter  how  much  he  may  strive  to  be  moderate  and  impartial, 
is  likely  to  seem  to  outsiders  both  excessive  and  partial,  and 
to  amount  after  all  merely  to  another  oratio  pro  domo  sua.  In 
some  respects  this  is  true,  and  inevitably  so,  for  where  is  the 
man  who  can  write  of  his  academic  home  and  mother  without 
some  enthusiasm  and  affection  ?  And  where  enthusiasm  and 
affection  enter  to  warm  his  judgment,  he  cannot  always  be 
aware  of  the  places  where  he  is  heightening  the  tones  and 
softening  the  lines  of  his  picture  beyond  what  the  truth  war¬ 
rants.  Even  where  he  is  conscious  of  imperfections  in  his  uni¬ 
versity,  this  consciousness  is  apt  to  take  the  form  of  a  sensitive 
instinct  which  makes  him  somehow  feel  that  in  this  or  that 
respect  his  alma  mater  has  failed  to  come  up  to  what  he 
believed  and  still  believes  her  capable  of  being.  But  it  is 
usually  vain  to  expect  him  to  balance  and  analyze  the  reasons 
for  this  either  coolly  or  exactly.  Accordingly  we  find,  as  is 
almost  too  obvious  to  state  here,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
strong,  sharp  criticism  directed  upon  universities  comes  from 
without.  It  comes  from  the  newspaper  press,  from  rival  insti¬ 
tutions,  from  public  reviews,  from  comparative  study,  from 
eminent  foreigners.  Much  of  it  is  telling  and  much  of  it  is 
salutary,  while  some  of  it  is  merely  irritating.  Happy  indeed 
is  that  university  which  shelters  its  best  critics  within  its  own 
walls !  Outside  criticism,  however,  is  bound  to  be  defective, 
for  intimacy  and  sympathy  must  be  present  with  the  critic 
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who  would  appreciate  what  is  excellent  in  anything.  So  that 
from  this  point  of  view  the  truth  about  any  university’s  life 
and  tendencies  is  best  learned  from  her  own  sons.  The  filial 
estimate  comes  first  as  an  indispensable  basis  for  later  criticism. 

I  confess  inability  to  write  about  Princeton  from  any  except 
the  filial  standpoint.  I  see  certain  positive  forces  which  play 
upon  each  other  ceaselessly  and  make  up  the  strength  of  her 
life.  It  is  by  reason  of  these  Princeton  deserves  to  live.  1 
Accordingly  in  this  sketch  all  criticism  tending  toward  dis¬ 
section  will  be  left  aside,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  indi¬ 
cate,  from  the  standpoint  of  intimacy  and  sympathy,  what  I 
Princeton  is  and  what  she  aspires  to  be.  j 

II  I 

The  beginnings  of  Princeton  date  back  to  the  early  eigh-  1 
teenth  century.  In  1726  the  little  Log  College  was  erected  in  | 
the  wilderness  on  the  banks  of  the  picturesque  Neshaminy  1 
river  which  winds  into  the  Delaware  near  Bristol.  It  was  1 

indeed  a  small  college  in  a  day  of  small  things,  a  rude  log  I 

house  some  twenty  feet  square,  built  out  of  trees  that  fringed 
the  stream  by  the  Rev.  William  Tennent  and  his  sons,  true 
successors  of  Elisha  and  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  building  [1 
a  new  school  of  the  prophets  by  a  humbler  Jordan.  The  Log 
College,  it  is  true,  was  not  the  source  of  Princeton.  Neither  j 
is  the  Neshaminy  the  fountain-head  of  the  Delaware,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Maclean  was  fond  of  observing.  But  it  had  a  significant 
connection  with  Princeton  as  its  most  important  precursor. 

It  was  closed  in  1746,  the  year  Princeton  was  first  chartered, 
the  whole  force  of  its  alumni  passing  into  the  new  institution 
and  re-enforcing  the  living  religious  impulse  which  created 
Princeton.  The  first  charter,  especially  as  expanded  in  the 
charter  of  1748,  was  ample  and  liberal.  From  the  beginning 
religious  liberty,  as  well  as  religious  training,  has  been  imbed¬ 
ded  in  the  foundations  of  the  college.  The  charter  expressly 
provides  “  that  no  person  be  debarred  of  any  of  the  privileges 
of  said  college  on  account  of  any  speculative  principles  of 
religion ;  but  those  of  every  religious  profession  have  equal 
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privilege  and  advantage  of  education  in  said  college.”  It  is 
the  earliest  warrant  for  religious  freedom  in  any  American 
college  document.  So  long  as  Princeton  remains  faithful  to 
her  charter  she  will  remain  positively  and  unmistakably  Chris¬ 
tian,  but  can  no  more  become  sectarian  than  agnostic.  . — 

Colonial  Princeton  was  of  a  profoundly  religious  character 
and  the  ground-tone  of  its  teaching  was  theological  and  meta¬ 
physical.  Among  the  five  colonial  presidents  it  need  hardly 
be  said  the  name  of  Jonathan  Edwards  stands  out  as  the 
brightest.  Icily  logical,  yet  glowing  with  a  fervor  no  mystic 
ever  exceeded,  and  withal  deep  to  the  very  depths  of  thinking, 
he  is  not  only  the  great  metaphysician  but  the  representative 
religious  man  of  his  age.  His  administration  was  only  too 
brief,  and  on  this  account,  while  he  is  the  most  signal  example 
of  the  tendencies  of  colonial  Princeton,  he  is  in  no  important 
sense  the  organizer  of  those  tendencies.  There  were  other 
presidents  worth  mentioning  in  that  early  time,  did  the  purpose 
of  this  article  include  a  historical  sketch.  But  it  does  not. 
Yet  let  it  be  said  in  general  that  the  office  was  one  of  great 
seriousness  and  dignity,  and  that  the  colonial  presidents  can 
be  shown  to  be  deserving  of  veneration.  Such  an  one,  for 
instance,  was  President  Aaron  Burr.  Listen  to  his  epitaph : 

Gemit  Ecclesia,  plorai 
Academia ; 

At  Caelum  plaudit^  dum  tile 
Ingreditur 
In  Gaudium  Domini. 


To  US  this  sounds  rhetorically  daring.  To  those  who  knew 
him  it  seemed  little  more  than  just. 

In  the  trying  period  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
formation  of  our  government,  Princeton  was  ruled  by  President 
Witherspoon,  and  his  rule  over  the  students  was  a  strong  one. 
“  Govern,  govern  always,  but  beware  of  governing  too  much,” 
are  the  words  in  which  he  embodied  his  theory  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Knox,  an  ardent 
lover  of  civil  freedom  and,  in  the  language  of  John  Adams, 
“as  high  a  son  of  liberty  as  any  man  in  America.”  To  the 
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theological  and  metaphysical  foundations  of  Princeton  he 
added  the  study  of  political  philosophy.  He  was  a  fiery 
patriot.  His  son  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Germantown. 
He  was  the  only  clergyman  as  well  as  the  only  college  presi¬ 
dent  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  gave 
to  Princeton  her  brilliant  part  in  the  forming  of  our  govern- 
ment,  and  not  least  so  through  the  influence  of  his  favorite 
pupil,  James  Madison.  In  the  twenty-five  years  of  his  admin- 
istration  only  469  students  graduated.  One-fourth  of  these 
became  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  these  ministers  19 
became  presidents  or  professors,  13  of  the  19  being  presidents 
of  the  colleges  with  which  they  were  connected.  The 
other  three-fourths  who  were  not  ministers  included  in 
their  number  i  President  of  the  United  States,  i  Vice 
President,  3  judges  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
6  members  of  the  Continental  Congress,  23  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  13  Governors  of  separate  States,  and 
at  least  20  officers  in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution.  Of  the 
college  graduates  who  sat  in  the  convention  which  framed  our 
national  Constitution,  9  were  Princeton  men,  and  5  of  the  9 
were  Witherspoon’s  pupils.  Is  it  not  pardonable  for  a  Prince 
ton  man,  in  view  of  such  a  showing,  to  say  of  Revolutionary 
Princeton  as  Washington  said,  that  “  No  college  has  turned 
out  better  scholars  or  more  estimable  characters  than  Nassau  ”  ? 

The  third  period  in  Princeton’s  history  goes  down  to  the 
close  of  our  Civil  War.  It  seems  ordinary  alongside  of  the 
Revolutionary  time,  yet  it  is  notable  in  at  least  one  respect. 
It  witnessed  the  first  provision  made  in  this  country  for  under¬ 
graduate  instruction  in  chemistry  as  a  distinct  science,  and  the 
requirement  of  this  science  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
This  action  committed  the  college  early  and  decisively  to 
science  as  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education,  and  stands 
at  the  beginning  of  Princeton’s  real  scientific  history,  in  which 
the  chief  names»during  this  period  are  those  of  Joseph  Henry 
and  Arnold  Guyot.  In  1868,  just  one  hundred  years  from  the 
accession  of  Witherspoon,  Dr.  McCosh  assumed  the  presidency, 
and  with  him  begins  the  story  of  modern  or  contemporary 
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Princeton,  lasting  down  to  this  present  in  the  administration 
of  his  successor,  President  Patton.  It  is  in  this  last  quarter 
century  that  Princeton  has  seen  her  greatest  development. 
The  character  of  this  development  and  its  relation  to  the 
older  Princeton  it  is  my  purpose  to  describe. 


The  close  of  the  Civil  War  found  Princeton  in  a  low  con¬ 
dition,  for  she  had  borne  a  harder  shock  than  many  other 
institutions  had  endured.  Her  loyalty  to  the  Union  cost  her 
almost  all  her  Southern  students — a  good  third  of  the  under¬ 
graduate  body — and  the  other  two-thirds  was  thinned  out  by 
the  departure  of  some  whose  college  course  was  interrupted, 
and  the  absence  of  others  prevented  from  becoming  students 
because  they  were  serving  in  the  Union  Army.  Suffering  in 
common  with  all  colleges  and  yet  in  a  mode  experienced  by 
few,  Princeton  was  only  half  alive  during  the  war.  But  with 
Dr.  McCosh  the  day  of  large  opportunities  and  achievements 
begju^.  From  that  time  till  this  there  has  been  a  long  and 
almost  uninterrupted  growth.  The  old  tree,  enriched  anew  at 
the  roots  and  liberally  watered  by  large  benefactions,  has  been 
putting  forth  new  leaves  In  every  direction.  New  buildings 
have  been  arising  these  twenty-five  years  as  if  by  magic,  until 
quiet  Nassau  Hall,  no  longer  guarded  by  a  few  of  the  older 
structures,  finds  itself  the  center  of  a  large  semicircle  sweeping 
eastward  and  southward  and  westward,  and  embracing  in  its 
circuit  almost  a  city  of  academic  habitations.  Such  is  the 
visible,  material  side  of  this  development,  the  obvious  thing 
which,  along  with  the  beauty  of  the  campus,  strikes  every 
casual  visitor  and  sometimes  forms  the  basis  for  his  opinion 
of  Princeton.  We  have  met  such  opinions,  at  one  time  in 
the  form  of  crude  eulogy  and  at  another  in  disparaging  words 
about  brick-and-mortar  achievements, — varying  opinions  rang¬ 
ing  from  half-truth  to  truth  in  very  weak  solution.  I  do  not 
despise  good  buildings  nor  plenty  of  them  in  a  university,  nor 
do  I  see  how  anyone  can  who  believes  in  such  things  as  the 
beneficial  interaction  of  mind  and  body  and  the  quality  of 
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human  activity  generally.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Princeton  can¬ 
not  now  perform  some  of  her  important  functions  properly 
for  the  lack  of  enough  buildings.  These  solid  workshops 
wherein  the  workmen  work,  these  substantial  theaters  wherein 
the  academic  drama  is  continually  going  on,  are  in  Prince¬ 
ton,  as  elsewhere,  valuable  in  themselves  in  attracting  the 
attention  of  men  in  and  cut  of  college  to  the  consecration  of  vis¬ 
ible,  material  things  to  invisible,  spiritual  ends;  and,  of  course, 
it  is  only  according  to  the  degree  in  which  such  ends  are  real¬ 
ized  that  a  university  deserves  buildings  at  all.  In  a  rough  way, 
then,  the  buildings  may  be  taken  as  suggesting,  though  not 
revealing,  the  university.  They  inevitably  suggest  the  divers 
appliances  they  contain  and  uses  they  serve,  as  they  happen  to 
be  dormitories  or  gymnasiums  or  laboratories  or  libraries  or 
lecture  halls  or  commencement  halls  or  chapels.  They  sug¬ 
gest,  furthermore,  professorships  and  fellowships,  with  the 
means  necessary  to  support  them  and  the  body  of  students 
for  whose  benefit  they  are  intended.  And  so  we  may  pass, 
by  easy  stages  and  with  specific  reference  to  Princeton,  to 
such  leading  ideas  as  her  college  and  university  administra¬ 
tion,  her  intellectual  and  religious  activity,  and  the  whole 
plexus  of  forces  and  tendencies  that  compose  her  invisible 
life. 

IV 

In  point  of  administration  Princeton  belongs  to  the  historical 
American  type,  which  has  been  somewhat  humorously  char¬ 
acterized  as  consisting  of  an  omnipotent  Board  of  Trustees,  an 
omniscient  Faculty,  and  an  omnipresent  student  body.  Offi¬ 
cially  ^nd  legally  the  Trustees  are  the  institution.  Being  a  self- 
perpetuating  corporation  empowered  and  required  to  carry 
out  the  whole  intent  of  the  charter,  they  furnish  the  elements 
of  safety  and  stability  and  in  a  general  sense  guide  and  guard 
college  policy.  Over  the  temporalities  they  have  immediate 
and  exclusive  control.  Their  control  over  the  spiritualities, 
the  specifically  educational  functions,  although  an  original  and 
indefeasible  control,  is  exercised  mediately ;  the  agent  for  exe¬ 
cuting  educational  policy  being  the  Faculty,  subject  to  review 
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by  the  Trustees.  Thg  Faculty  is  accordingly  a  body  created 
and  sustained  inexistence  by  the  Trustees,  and  is  entrusted 
with  the  two  great  functions  of  instruction  and  discipHne* 
The  official  interaction  of  the  two  bodies  is  maintained  through 
the  agency  of  the  President,  who  is  both  chief  professor  and 
chief  trustee,  the  presiding  officer  in  both  bodies  and  supreme 
executive  generally.  Office  1883  one  portion  of  the  _Presi- 
dent’s  activity,  namely  the  direct  care  of  the  discipline, 
has  been  committed  to  the  Dean  of  the  P'aculty.  Such  in 
barest  outline  is  the  framework  of  Princeton.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  novel  or  complex  about  it.  It  is  simply  a  definite  and 
typical  American  college  organism,  capable,  however,  of  com¬ 
plete  university  development  without  needing  to  change  its 
charter  by  so  much  as  “  the  dotting  of  an  i  or  the  crossing  of  a 
and  capable  of  all  this  development  in  full  conformity  with 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  that  charter.  But  academic 
charters,  like  political  and  ecclesiastical  constitutions,  fail  un¬ 
less  vigorous,  faithful,  and  enlightened  men  administer  them. 
From  want  of  vigor  the  chartered  institution  sickens  and  dies. 
From  want  of  enlightenment  it  fails  to  understand  its  mission, 
and  from  want  of  fidelity  it  helps  to  destroy  what  it  was  cre¬ 
ated  to  promote.  “  It  •  hath  always  been  difficult,”  said 
quaint  old  Richard  de  Bury,  “so  to  limit  men  by  the  laws  of 
honesty  that  the  knavery  of  a  succeeding  generation  should 
not  strive  to  overleap  the  limits  set  by  a  preceding  one  and 
break  established  rules  through  wanton  insolence.”  Very  dif¬ 
ficult  indeed  !  The  story  of  fiduciary  unfaithfulness  is  an  old 
one.  It  is  not  an  unknown  thing  in  American  academic  his¬ 
tory  that  moneys  and  privileges,  given  with  the  fullest  under¬ 
standing  as  to  the  ends  to  which  they  were  to  be  applied,  have 
been  diverted,  sometimes  inadvertently  but  sometimes  con¬ 
sciously,  to  different  if  not  antagonistic  ends.  But  the  history 
of  Princeton  is  the  history  of  inflexible  opposition  to  any  use 
of  endowment  or  privilege  in  any  way  not  expressly  author¬ 
ized  by  the  donor,  and  the  history  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
charter  is  just  as  strict.  Of  this  record  every  true  Princeton 
man  is  immeasurably  proud.  It  is  true  that  this  policy  has 
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rendered  some  bequests  not  so  productive  of  money  and 
academic  results  as  a  flexible  and  speculative  treatment  might 
have  effected.  It  is  true  that  in  harmony  with  this  state  of 
things  there  are  seeming  anachronisms  and  survivals  of 
apparently  obsolete  things,  like  knots  and  twists  in  the  trunk 
of  an  old  tree,  marring  its  straight,  clear  grain  and  perhaps 
hindering  its  growth.  It  may  be  there  are  some  who  would 
gouge  out  the  knots  and  pull  out  the  twists,  forgetting  that 
they  are  not  dealing  with  dead  timber,  but  a  living  tree.  But 
they  would  deal  with  Princeton  regardless  of  her  antecedents, 
and  this  is  the  kind  of  answer  we  would  make  to  any  who  may 
think  Princeton  old  fogy  or  strict  or  slow  or  too  circumspect 
or  too  deferential  to  the  idea  of  mortmain  or  almost  anything 
else  that  is  not  smart  and  novel.  Now  what  I  am  drifting 
toward,  somewhat  irregularly,  in  these  remarks,  is  the  idea 
that  the  administrative  spirit  of  Princeton  is  naturally  con¬ 
servative^  It  is  this  which  has  given  her  that  definiteness 
of  expression  which  some  critics  fancy  amounts  to  fixity. 
But  a  Princeton  man  looks  at  the  matter  differently.  He 
regards  the  foundations  laid  in  the  charter  broad  as  well  as 
strong,  and  wants  to  see  Princeton  build  to  ideal  completeness 
the  house  her  foundations  will  bear,  rather  than  to  lay  new 
foundations.  He  is  conservative,  but  he  is  also  construct¬ 
ive.  However,  as  I  am  getting  dangerously  near  to  plati¬ 
tudes,  it  may  be  well  to  turn  aside  and  say  what  I  mean 
with  a  little  more  precision. 


V 

First  of  all,  then,  what  is  the  measure  and  spirit  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  life  of  Princeton  ?  What  are  the  fields  in  which  the 
Faculty  teach  and  investigate,  and  how  do  they  do  it?  Meas¬ 
ured  lengthwise,  their  work  divides  into  undergraduate  college 
instruction,  the  higher  university  teaching,  and  their  own  indi¬ 
vidual  studies  of  investigation.  Measured  crosswise,  it  becomes 
a  question  of  what  the  studies  themselves  amount  to.  The 
old  studies  upon  which  Princeton  was  founded  embraced,  in 
intention,  the  whole  scheme  of  knowledge  above  the  elemen¬ 
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tary  stage.  It  is  of  course  absurd  to  say  that  Princeton  has 
shown  strength  in  more  than  a  few  parts  of  such  a  scheme. 
But  her  strength  has  been  concentrated  and  related.  Its  chief 
components,  in  their  historical  order  of  entrance  into  her  life, 
were  theology,  philosophy,  politics,  and  science,  as  I  have 
indicated  above.  One  of  these,  theology,  was  removed  from 
the  course  of  instruction  some  eighty  years  ago,  when  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  was  established.  The  other 
three  continued  as  the  main  higher  studies,  and  the  great  part 
of  Princeton’s  fame  is  that  she  has  been  a  school  of  philosoph¬ 
ical,  political,  and  scientific  strength.  The  other  studies  were 
cultivated,  but  in  a  less  degree.  Latterly  things  have  changed 
a  great  deal.  Every  important  division  of  human  knowledge, 
particularly  when  studied  in  its  pure  or  theoretical  aspect,  it  is 
intended  to  provide  for  as  fast  as  the  necessary  endowments 
are  forthcoming,  and  these  necessary  means  imply  the 
strengthening  of  a  large  undergraduate  college,  apart  from 
wdiich  Princeton  will  never  realize  her  full  university  life,  as 
well  as  a  great  development  and  organization  of  higher  studies 
for  university  students.  At  the  present  time  urgent  emphasis 
needs  to  be  put  on  this  latter  side.  The  principal  strength 
shown  in  the  way  of  additions  to  undergraduate  and  graduate 
equipment  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  divided  between  old 
and  new  studies.  Philosophy,  politics,  and  science  have  had 
their  share,  but  the  classical  and  modern  literatures  have  had 
a  proportionately  greater  development,  as  they  needed  to  have 
in  order  to  put  them  on  a  par  with  the  others.  Then  there 
have  been  clear  additions  in  the  way  of  new  subjects  or  new 
developments  of  old  subjects.  Among  these  I  may  instance 
the  large  group  of  sciences  now  swallowed  up  under  the  name 
of  biology,  the  subjects  of  experimental  and  physiological  psy¬ 
chology,  the  history  of  art  and  archaeology,  together  with  the 
various  general  extensions  and  newly  developed  specialized  parts 
of  the  older  studies.  Princeton  is  now  represented  in  every 
great  division  of  the  field  of  pure  or  theoretical  knowledge  with 
some  degree  of  substantiality,  except  the  field  of  scientific  phi¬ 
lology  studies.  But  whatever  the  studies  may  chance  to  be,  the 
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temper  in  which  they  are  pursued  may  be  characterized  as 
well  by  the  word  philosophical  as  by  any  other  term.  And  this 
philosophical  temper  is  not  vague  or  hard  to  define.  It  is  one 
temper  with  many  moods.  As  Princeton  faces  the  problems 
of  metaphysics,  her  temper  is  theistic  and  realistic.  Toward 
the  questions  of  jurisprudence,  politics,  and  economics  her 
attitude  is  ethical.  In  the  sphere  of  science  this  temper 
appears  as  the  spirit  of  inductive  reasoning,  which,  though 
severely  laborious  in  its  examination  of  facts,  manages  to 
arrive  at  something  beyond  facts.  In  the  spheres  of  literature 
and  art,  it  appears  as  the  conviction  that  these  studies  are 
worth  most  as  expressions  of  the  ever-struggling  human  spirit 
striving  to  utter  itself  with  nobility  and  beauty.  In  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  truths  of  Christianity  it  appears  as  clear  faith.  Of 
course  we  have  not  begun  to  realize  all  these,  and  are  not  even 
realizing  them  as  we  might,  but  the  illustrations  given  above 
show  what  is  the  spirit  with  which  Princeton  faces  the  deep 
questions  which  meet  every  university. 

VI 

And  who  is  responsible  for  this  temper  of  Princeton  in  our 
generation  ?  Many  men,  dead  and  gone.  But  signally  one 
man  still  alive.  I  am  not  at  this  point  writing  of  the  six  years 
which  compose  the  first  chapter  of  President  Patton’s  adminis¬ 
tration — years  of  unprecedented  student  increase,  of  large  mate¬ 
rial  gifts,  of  expansion  in  studies,  of  announced  university 
aspirations.  Those  of  us  who  are  living  in  the  thick  of  affairs 
expect  much  and  desire  more.  We  are  looking  for  a  large 
university  life  and  desire  a  great  one.  But  I  am  writing  at 
this  point  of  the  twenty  years  that  lie  behind  it,  the  twenty 
years  of  President  McCosh.  It  is  natural  for  Princeton  men 
to  think  of  the  old  doctor  as  sagacious  and  commanding  in 
all  he  was  and  in  all  he  did.  It  is  hard  for  them  to  avoid 
being  extravagant  when  they  talk  about  him.  Yet  adjectives 
annoy  and  adverbs  offend  some,  especially  those  seekers  after 
truth  who  cannot  take  the  truth  unless  they  get  it  cold.  The 
dilemma  is  plain.  It  is  to  keep  still  or  else  say  what  you  think. 
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I  take  the  second  horn,  speaking  out  the  more  readily  now  that 
Dr.  McCosh’s  days  are  so  nearly  done.  If  only  I  were  a  poet 
or  superior  versifier,  or  even  a  plain  phrasemaker,  what  delight 
it  would  give  me  to  make  such  a  line  as  is  said  to  have  been 
made  about  Scipio,  and  devote  it  to  the  old  doctor ! 

"  At  quantum  uirum  !  quern  uidi  in  uita  optuinum  !  ” 

What  a  personality !  He  is  the  second  Scotchman  who  has 
ruled  Princeton,  Witherspoon  being  the  first,  and  yet  both  of 
them  thorough  Americans.  If  you  would  hear  English 
spoken  in  the  Doric  way  of  Carlyle  and  Burns,  then  listen 
to  Dr.  McCosh’s  speech,  and  you  need  not  go  to  Ayrshire. 
If  you  would  read  philosophical  English  so  clear  and  uplifting 
as  to  leave  a  Platonic  impression,  then  open  at  the  best  places 
in  Dr.  McCosh’s  books.  While  yet  in  his  native  land  he 
attracted  the  high  regard  of  such  diverse  men  as  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  Hugh  Miller,  and  Dean  Mansel,  and  that  the  prick 
of  the  Scotch  thistle  was  perceived  by  others  less  friendly  is 
well  enough  seen  in  the  testy  flings  of  Ruskin  and  the  sharp 
words  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  And  why  should  I  omit  mention 
of  the  altogether  kindly  ballad  of  Thackeray,  prompted  by  the 
inauguration  of  Dr.  McCosh  as  a  professor  in  Belfast? 
But  this  part  is  not  the  part  about  Princeton.  On  how  many 
sides  he  has  touched  us  here  !  And  how  endlessly  interesting 
he  is  and  was,  even  to  his  slightest  peculiarity!  He  was  in 
sympathy  with  fine  style  in  literature  and  still  more  so  with 
fine  thinking.  He  opened  up  philosophical  study  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  and  his  class-room  was  keenly  stimulating.  He  had 
large  and  tolerant  views  about  science,  so  that  his  students 
found  it  easy  to  receive  evolution  and  to  study  it  as  the  long 
unrolling  of  the  plan  of  creation.  And  what  more  ?  A  great 
deal  more,  if  space  were  not  short  already.  The  first  years  of 
his  rule  were  years  of  incredible  effort.  He  had  to  hew  his 
way  through  rock.  But  he  was  far-sighted,  and  though  some¬ 
times  impatient  in  manner,  was  endlessly  patient  in  effort.  It 
is  a  long  and  intricate  story, — the  story  of  the  complete  devo¬ 
tion  of  a  great  man  to  one  end.  And  if  one  were  asked  to 
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say  what  were  the  dominant  traits  which  marked  him,  he 
would  have  to  sum  it  up  in  the  judgment  that  Dr.  McCosh 
was  above  all  sagacious  in  plan  and  commanding  in  action. 
Scores  of  instances  that  subtly  reveal  his  character  and  work 
crowd  upon  one  who  would  attempt  to  describe  him.  His 
very  presence  impressed  all  his  students  with  the  sense  of 
immense  strength,  benevolence,  and  dignity.  He  is  mellowing 
as  his  sun  goes  down,  and  after  the  sun  goes  down,  as  Longinus 
tells  us,  the  brightness  vanishes  but  the  greatness  remains. 
That  is  how  we  feel  toward  Dr.  McCosh. 

VII 

This  is  a  good  place  to  stop,  but  something  about  the 
students,  is  necessary.  The  spirit  of  student  life  in  Princeton 
is  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  democratic.  The  campus  is  their 
ayopa,  and  there  they  are  at  almost  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night.  Sometimes  it  looks  as  though  they  “  spent  their  time 
in  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing.” 
Sometimes  it  is  athletics,  sometimes  it  is  continuous  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  campus,  sometimes  the  need  of  considering  the 
wisdom  of  Faculty  action,  sometimes  the  relative  merits  of 
pipe  and  cigarette,  sometimes  the  pursuit  of  fun  for  its  own 
sake  and  independent  of  utilitarian  considerations,  that  en¬ 
lists  their  attention.  What  sights  and  sounds!  “The  noise, 
the  joys,  the  boys,  the  games,  the  fun !  ”  The  inextinguishable 
Homeric  laughter!  The  processions  moving  to  and  fro  in  the 
still  October  evenings  singing  college  songs,  and  all  the  phases 
of  their  tumultuous,  open,  unforgetable  student  life!  How  a 
professor  living  in  contact  with  such  life  can  ever  become  a 
fossil  is  of  course  a  mystery,  in  which,  however,  one  thing  at 
least  is  clear,  and  that  is  that  the  students  do  not  make  him 
one.  The  ceaseless  ferment  of  this  college  democracy  is  an  in¬ 
valuable  force.  Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  enter¬ 
ing  student  has  to  stand  solely  on  what  he  is,  and  so  the  process 
of  attrition  begins  at  once  both  in  and  out  of  the  class-room,  and 
out  of  it  emerges  at  the  end  of  his  undergraduate  course  the 
real  collegian :  a  man  having  an  area  of  culture  in  common  with 
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all  his  fellows,  a  tolerant  regard  for  men  who  differ  from  him, 
a  self-poise  and  a  general  tempering  of  his  whole  nature. 
What  hopes  I  have  for  the  future  of  Princeton  come  more 
from  the  students  than  from  any  other  one  source.  It  was  a 
favorite  maxim  with  Dr.  McCosh  that  the  secret  of  a  college’s 
strength  or  weakness  is  primarily  here,  and  that  presidents, 
trustees,  and  faculties  may  do  their  best  and  succeed  only  too 
Imperfectly,  if  they  succeed  at  all,  unless  the  student  constit¬ 
uency  is  sound.  There  are  perennial  evils  and  there  are  evils 
that  may  be  removed,  and  the  problem  is  to  diminish  the 
one  and  extinguish  the  other.  But  neither  faculties  nor 
trustees  nor  presidents  nor  students,  either  separately  or  com¬ 
bined,  can  do  what  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  do,  and 
that  is  bring  about  an  academic  millennium,  any  more  than 
they  can  bring  about  a  political,  ecclesiastical,  or  social  mil¬ 
lennium.  Still  some  things  can  be  done,  and  one  of  these 
things  the  Princeton  students  have  done  recently.  They  have 
determined  of  their  own  volition,  and  with  great  intensity  of 
determination,  that  no  man  who  cheats  in  examinations  shall 
continue  to  be  one  of  their  number.  The  consequences  of 
this  movement  ought  to  be  far-reaching.  Indications  already 
appear  in  the  effect  on  preparatory  schools  and  the  adoption 
of  similar  plans  by  the  students  of  several  other  colleges  soon 
after  the  experiment  was  successfully  tried  in  Princeton.  With¬ 
out  detracting  from  the  honor  due  the  University  of  Virginia 
for  its  fine  example  in  this  respect,  let  it  be  said  that  the 
representative  place  the  University  of  Virginia  holds  in 
the  South  in  respect  to  conscience  in  examinations,  Prince¬ 
ton  intends  to  hold  in  the  North.  There  are  of  course  other 
evils,  some  of  them  common  to  young  men  in  general  and 
others  peculiar  to  academic  life.  I  cannot  help  taking  the 
hopeful  view  regarding  them,  for  what  the  students  have 
done  about  cheating  in  examinations  they  will  be  able  to  do 
in  some  other  matters.  It  is  a  great  encouragement,  while 
writing  these  lines,  to  hear  the  news  that  the  students  have 
this  day  in  mass-meeting  taken  steps  toward  the  extermina¬ 
tion  of  hazing. 
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Such  are  some  of  the  phases  of  our  present  Princeton.  I 
have  not  given  a  description  so  much  as  a  casual  characteriza¬ 
tion.  Nothing  has  been  said  about  the  stand  Princeton  takes 
toward  elective  studies — her  requirement  for  a  while  of  a  plain 
home  table,  whereon  the  beef  and  bread  are  to  figure  largely, 
as  against  the  miscellaneous  diet  procured  by  ordering  h  la 
carte  at  an  elective  restaurant.  Scattered  elective  studies  and 
an  elective  system  are  two  different  things,  and  Princeton 
stands  for  the  latter.  Nothing  has  been  said  about  Whig  and 
Clio  Halls, — the  antique  dignity  of  the  white  temples  in  which 
they  are  housed,  the  great  benefit  they  are  to  the  undergrad¬ 
uates,  and  their  close  connection  with  American  public  life. 
Nor  has  even  one  of  our  benefactors  been  named,  the  men  and 
women,  dead  and  living,  who  have  given  freely,  not  alone  of 
their  time  and  income,  but  of  the  capital  of  their  estates,  to 
build  up  the  place  they  loved.  And  any  characterization  of 
the  work  of  the  present  Faculty  is  of  course  not  in  place  here. 
But  although  much  has  been  omitted  that  is  needed  to  fill  out 
the  picture,  representative  things  have  been  mentioned.  They 
are  things  which  cannot  be  omitted  without  leaving  out  Prince¬ 
ton.  Some  may  think  the  picture  too  bright,  but  Princeton’s 
sons  will  not.  In  the  future,  as  they  make  annual  pilgrimages 
to  Nassau  Hall,  their  academic  shrine,  may  they  find  it  still 
standing,  even  to  the  end  of  time — the  home  of  free-hearted 
generous  men  devoted  to  pure  knowledge,  pure  patriotism, 
and  pure  religion. 

Andrew  F.  West 

Princeton  University 

The  first  paper  in  this  series  dealing  with  the  leading  American  universities,  The 
Spirit  and  Ideals  of  Harvard,  by  Dr.  George  Santayana,  appeared  in  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review  for  April,  1894. 


II 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  PLAY  AND  THE 
RECENT  PLAY-MOVEMENT  IN  GERMANY 

The  Germans  have  long  recognized  the  imperative  necessity 
of  definite  physical  education  in  order  to  prevent  the  deterio¬ 
ration  of  the  race,  and  qualify  it  for  higher  intellectual  and 
moral  development.  The  Prussian  government  was  the  first 
to  compel  every  school  to  have  a  good  equipment  of  appa¬ 
ratus  for  physical  exercises.  Their  school  programme  has  for 
years  provided  for  special  physical  culture  at  least  twice  a 
week.  In  the  training  of  the  Prussian  teachers,  special  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  the  best  method  of  developing  the 
bodily  powers  so  that  the  physical  and  intellectual  natures  of 
the  children  of  Prussia  might  be  developed  in  harmony.  But 
notwithstanding  the  thoroughness  of  the  system,  and  the 
intelligence  with  which  it  was  carried  out,  the  Prussian 
educational  leaders  and  medical  authorities  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  was  failing  to  accomplish  fully  the  beneficent 
purposes  for  which  it  was  designed.  Instead  of  becoming 
stronger  generation  after  generation,  men  were  gradually 
growing  weaker,  less  buoyant  in  spirits,  less  vigorous  in 
health,  less  energetic  in  character,  and  more  easily  affected 
by  disease.  The  Prussian  leaders  did  not  attribute  this 
apparent  deterioration  to  the  physical  culture  of  the  schools. 
They  knew  that  without  physical  culture  the  evil  results 
would  have  been  still  more  manifest,  but  they  realized  clearly 
that  the  formal  physical  exercises  of  the  schools  were  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  preserve  and  improve  the  powers  of  the  race.  They 
became  convinced  that  the  Germans  were  gradually  becoming 
weaker  because  they  were  not  a  playing  people. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years  German  educators  have  magni- 
fied  the  educational  value  of  play,  and  tried  to  cultivate  a  love 
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for  it.  More  books  have  been  written  in  Germany  than  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  since  1796,  on  the  value  of  play  in  the 
development  of  humanity.  Froebel  recognized  the  great 
truth  that  play  is  the  real  work  of  the  child,  by  which  he  was 
intended  to  qualify  himself  morally,  intellectually,  and  physi¬ 
cally,  for  the  man’s  work  of  after-life ;  and  the  general  intro¬ 
duction  of  his  kindergarten  system  revealed  to  the  teachers 
and  many  public  leaders  the  comprehensive  educational  value 
of  free  play.  Theoretically,  the  German  educators  knew  more 
about  the  influence  of  play  than  those  of  any  other  nation,  but 
practically  the  Germans  were  not  a  playing  people.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  on  the  other  hand,  while  comparatively  little  was  written 
or  said  about  the  value  of  play,  the  people  played  vigorously. 
The  Germans  had  the  philosophy  of  play,  the  English  had  an 
intuitive  love  of  play,  and  love  is  a  greater  impelling  force 
than  philosophy.  English  young  men  never  played  in  order 
to  expand  their  lungs,  to  increase  their  circulation,  to  develop 
their  muscles  in  power  and  agility,  to  improve  their  figures, 
to  add  grace  to  their  bearing,  to  awaken  and  define  their 
intellectual  powers,  or  to  make  them  manly,  courageous, 
and  chivalrous.  They  played  enthusiastically  for  the  mere 
love  of  play,  and  all  these  and  other  advantages  resulted  from 
their  play. 

Dr.  Wiese  in  his  German  Letters  on  English  Education, 
published  in  1877,  said  of  English  schoolboys:  “Most  of 
them,  with  the  fresh  color  of  health  on  their  countenances, 
their  bright  eyes,  firm  gait,  without  a  trace  of  constrained 
behavior,  were  to  me  often  a  refreshing  picture  of  blooming 
youth.’’  He  proceeds  to  describe  the  causes  that  have  pro¬ 
duced  such  a  grand  result,  and  says:  “As  among  these  causes 
physical  exercises  and  games,  such  as  cricket  and  others,  which 
aim  at  adroitness  and  strength  of  body,  occupy  a  prominent 
place  among  the  customary  means  of  education,  one  might 
perhaps  think  of  transplanting  such  things  into  Germany. 
The  wish  that  this  might  be  done  has  been  expressed  to  me 
during  my  present  stay  in  England,  by  Germans  who  were 
able  to  compare  the  two  countries  in  regard  to  the  physical 
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training  of  youth ;  and  in  fact  German  teachers  have 
repeatedly  agreed  to  study  these  games  in  England  in  order 
to  introduce  them  among  ourselves.  The  attempts  have 
been  made  in  vain.  The  conditions  of  life  are  too  different 
in  the  two  countries,  and  we  shall  never  be  able  to  make  up 
our  minds  to  devote  as  much  of  the  time  of  our  school  hours 
as  seems  requisite  for  games  which,  after  all,  would  not  be 
a  proper  substitute  for  gymnastic  exercises.” 

Dr.  Wiese  made  two  mistakes.  He  ventured  to  restrict  the 
development  of  the  future.  He  asserted  that  the  Germans 
“  would  never  make  up  their  minds  to  devote  much  time  to 
games”;  and  in  fourteen  years  the  Germans  did  exactly  what 
he  said  they  never  would  do.  It  is  never  safe  for  a  man  to 
assume  that  humanity  in  its  conditions  and  development  will 
rest  forever  where  he  stands,  however  advanced  his  position 
may  be.  Each  generation  climbs  to  higher  ground.  The 
grandest  achievements  of  the  race  are  those  that  have  been 
proved  impossible.  He  erred  also  in  assuming  that  games 
should  be  considered  a  substitute  for  gymnastic  exercises. 
The  one  should  be  the  complement  of  the  other ;  neither  can 
be  a  substitute  for  the  other.  The  leaders  in  athletic  sports 
are  usually  most  active,  in  gymnastic  practices.  The  general 
introduction  of  plays  into  Germany  has  increased  the  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  gymnasium.  Games  are  undoubtedly  more  essen¬ 
tial  than  gymnastics  in  the  complete  development  of  healthful, 
energetic  manhood,  but  many  young  people  require  the 
special  physical  culture  of  gymnastics  in  order  that  they  may 
reach  their  highest  success  in  playing,  or  that  they  may  put 
forth  their  best  efforts  with  safety.  Gymnastics  should  enlarge 
and  strengthen  defective  parts  of  the  body ;  increase  and  regu¬ 
late  the  powers  of  the  vital  organs,  and  fit  the  child  for  har¬ 
monious  and  sustained  action  in  response  to  the  unusual 
demands  made  upon  its  vigor  by  the  extraordinary  stimulus  of 
an  interesting  outdoor  game. 

A  little  over  two  years  ago  a  great  practical  movement,  in 
favor  of  play  as  an  essential  element  in  the  development  of 
national  character,  began  in  Germany.  The  leader  in  the 
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movement  was  Deputy  F.  von  Schenckendorff  of  Gorlitz,  and  i 
the  German  educators  were  evidently  ripe  for  such  a  develop-  } 
ment.  The  Emperor  himself,  and  the  Ministers  of  Education,  1 
von  Gossler,  and  afterward  von  Bosse,  heartily  indorsed  the  ■ 
proposals  of  Deputy  von  Schenckendorff,  and  co-operated  ^ 
earnestly  with  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work.  A  large  ! 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  Government  to  visit  England  - 
to  watch  English  children,  youths,  and  men  playing,  and  to 
report  the  games  which  in  their  opinion  would  be  most  attract¬ 
ive  to  the  German  people,  and  could  be  adapted  most  easily 
to  their  tastes  and  habits.  L 

The  committee  reported,  and  their  recommendations  were  I 
officially  circulated  throughout  Germany.  The  country  was  I 
evidently  ready  for  the  movement.  Already  over  four  hun¬ 
dred  cities  and  towns  have  opened  public  playgrounds.  Most  I 
of  these  playgrounds  have  been  provided  at  the  public  expense 
by  the  cities  or  towns  in  which  they  are  situated,  but  some  of 
them  have  been  opened  by  people  of  wealth  who  have  become 
deeply  interested  in  the  movement.  In  a  few  cases  money  has  | 
been  left  by  will  for  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  play¬ 
grounds  by  gentlemen  who  were  convinced  that  the  best  thing 
they  could  do  for  the  world  they  were  leaving  was  to  help 
their  successors  to  be  happier  by  making  them  stronger  and  ^ 
more  energetic.  These  playgrounds  provide  attractions  for  all  [ 
ages.  There  are  sand-heaps  fresh  every  day  for  the  babies 
and  little  children,  and  the  necessary  equipment  for  attractive  L 
and  interesting  games  suitable  for  children,  youths,  and  adults.  [ 
None  are  too  young  to  develop  power,  grace,  and  agility  by  I 
[)roper,  natural  exercises,  and  none  too  old  to  preserve  their  f 
health  and  strength,  and  help  to  resist  the  insidious  influences  | 
of  disease  by  the  practice  of  games  adapted  to  their  age  and  i 
physical  condition  ;  so  material  and  appliances  are  provided 
for  all.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  young  children 
shall  be  trained  to  play,  not  only  that  their  health  and  tempers 
may  be  improved,  but  that  they  may  form  the  habit  of  playing 
and  thus  develop  a  love  for  play,  and  a  play  tendency  in 
character. 
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From  the  first  the  movement  has  been  essentially  educa¬ 
tional,  although  it  is  not  directly  connected  with  the  work  of 
the  schools.  Each  playground  is  in  charge  of  a  “  play  leader,” 
who  has  under  him  a  number  of  assistant  leaders.  The  “  play 
leader  ”  is  usually  a  teacher,  and  the  regulations  issued  by 
the  government  provide  that  he  must  be  a  trained  educator. 
He  must  be  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  gymnast  or  an  expert  in 
games.  He  must  understand  the  fundamental  principles  of 
human  growth,  and  possess  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  the  body  and  the  development  of  the  vital 
organs,  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  position  of  “  play  leader.” 
The  “  play  leader  ”  is  on  duty  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons  when  the  schools  have  half-holidays ;  and  on  other 
days  from  four  to  six  o’clock.  The  most  popular  games  so  far 
are  the  various  running  and  ball  games  for  the  warm  weather,  ^ 
and  skating  in  winter.  I  hope  they  may  learn  the  Scotchman’s 
game  of  curling,  too.  It  is  a  glorious  game.  It  completely 
engrosses  a  man  without  exciting  him  to  the  point  of  nervous 
strain ;  it  affords  exercise  without  being  exhaustive ;  it  gives 
very  definite  training  in  self-control,  in  judgment,  and  in  power 
to  execute  the  decisions  of  the  mind ;  and  it  nearly  always  leads 
a  man  to  be  good-natured  and  comfortably  hilarious.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  the  moderate  drinking  of  whisky  has  helped 
to  prevent  the  degeneration  of  Scotch  profundity  into  austerity. 

I  am  convinced  that  curling  has  had  its  share  in  averting  the 
destruction  of  buoyancy  and  jollity  in  Scotch  character.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  lends  an  additional  element  of  horror  to  a  Scotchman’s 
hell  to  believe  there  will  be  no  ice  there.  It  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  a  benign  influence  on  German  character  if 
curling  were  generally  practiced.  To  a  curler,  at  least,  one  of 
the  very  evident  reasons  for  having  ice  is  that  men  may  curl 
on  it. 

The  German  people  are  entering  upon  a  new  era  in  the 
development  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  manhood  and 
womanhood,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  tendency  to  vigor¬ 
ous  play.  There  is  only  one  real  danger  in  the  movement, 
and  that  is  the  possibility  of  placing  restraint  on  the  spon- 
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taneity  of  play  by  directing  it  too  carefully.  The  fact  that 
the  playgrounds  are  in  charge  of  trained  teachers  who  know 
the  inestimable  value  of  spontaneity  in  all  the  child’s  work,  as 
an  element  in  its  growth,  warrants  the  hope  that  play  may 
never  degenerate  into  formalism.  All  wisely  directed  physical 
exercises  are  beneficial,  but  they  cannot  be  made  a  substitute 
for  genuine  play.  No  formal  training  in  any  department  of 
a  child’s  culture  can  be  a  substitute  for  its  own  self-activity. 
No  work  done  in  response  to  an  external  motive  can  ever  be 
as  cornpletely  productive  of  good,  as  work  done  from  the 
child’s  own  motive.  We  have  begun  to  learn  that  in  painting, 
modeling,  drawing,  language,  and  all  forms  of  human  expres¬ 
sion  by  which  the  inner  life  is  revealed  to  others,  self-expres¬ 
sion  is  better  than  expression.  Good  teachers  are  no  longer 
satisfied  with  training  in  the  forms  of  expression.  They  recog¬ 
nize  the  highest  need  to  be  the  training  of  the  soul  that  is  to 
be  expressed,  and  they  are  defining  by  intelligent  processes  the 
revelation  that  true  growth  comes  through  j^(/^-activity,  and 
that  j^’i^-activity  does  not  mean  activity  in  response  to  the 
command  or  the  direct  suggestion  of  another. 

Play  is  better  than  gymnastics  or  any  formal  exercises 
because  it  is  more  natural,  because  it  is  true  self-activity, 
because  it  is  the  child’s  real  work,  because  the  benefits  derived 
from  it  are  incidental  and  not  the  direct  object  of  the  effort 
made,  and  because  it  develops  the  entire  nature  of  the  child  at 
the  same  time. 

Play  is  natural.  The  universal  tendency  of  healthy  children 
is  to  play,  and  this  love  for  play  was  given  because  energetic 
effort  is  essential  to  the  fullest  growth  of  a  human  being,  not 
only  physically,  but  intellectually  and  morally. 

Play  is  true  self-activity  because  the  child’s  actions  in  play¬ 
ing  are  the  result  of  its  own  decisions  in  response  to  its  own 
motives  for  the  accomplishment  of  definite  purposes  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  game,  and  not  in  response  to  the  teacher’s 
command  or  signal. 

Play  is  the  child’s  real  work.  Some  educators  hesitate  to 
admit  the  wisdom  of  a  system  of  education  which  makes  play 
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an  important  element  in  the  child’s  development,  even  in  its 
early  years,  fearing  that  the  love  for  play  may  prevent  the  love 
of  work  afterward.  But  play  is  the  real  work  of  childhood, 
and  the  love  for  play  in  the  child  should  become  the  love  for 
work  in  the  man.  Play  is  the  only  complete  means  of  self- 
expression  the  child  possesses.  It  is  the  agency  by  which  it 
defines  and  strengthens  its  powers  and  learns  to  use  them 
intelligently  as  a  self-directing,  self-revealing  being,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  its  own  aims.  Active  physical  play  is  but 
one  department  of  the  child’s  play  life.  It  very  early  shows  a 
tendency  to  play  with  the  material  things  around  it.  It  is 
filled  with  a  passionate  desire  to  modify  the  conditions  of 
things.  Unfortunately,  most  of  us  lose  this  aggressive  atti¬ 
tude,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  progress,  as  we  grow  older, 
and  passively  accept  conventional  conditions  as  we  find  them. 
The  very  same  tendency  that  too  often  makes  a  child  destruc¬ 
tive  in  its  play,  should  make  it  constructive  and  self-reliant. 
Play  with  material  things  is  the  highest  possible  means  for 
making  an  original  and  intelligent  worker,  and  outdoor  games 
and  sports  are  the  best  agencies  for  developing  physical  power 
and  the  concentration  of  energy  for  the  achievement  of  clearly 
defined  purposes. 

The  benefits  of  play  are  incidental.  This  is  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  advantage.  Incidental  results  are  most  lasting  in  all  edu¬ 
cational  work.  The  unconscious  tuition  of  life  and  school  is 
the  best.  The  teacher  whose  ideal  is  highest,  and  whose  art 
is  most  perfect,  values  least  the  direct  results  of  his  teaching. 
The  man  who  takes  exercise  for  the  benefit  of  his  health 
never  improves  so  much  as  the  man  who  takes  the  same  exer¬ 
cise  for  some  other  purpose.  The  old-fashioned  doctor  said 
to  his  patient  whose  system  needed  the  toning  of  invigorating 
exercise :  “  Take  a  walk  of  four  miles  every  morning  before 
breakfast  or  “  Ride  for  an  hour  every  morning  or  “  Buy 
a  pair  of  clubs  and  swing  them.”  The  wise  physician  learns 
the  tendencies  of  his  patient  and  gets  him  interested  in  some 
work  or  game  which  involves  the  necessary  exercise  in  the 
accomplishment  of  some  ardent  desire.  He  leads  him  to  take 
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an  interest  in  gardening,  or  botanizing,  or  boating,  or  lacrosse, 
or  tennis,  or  baseball,  or  cricket,  or  curling,  or  skating,  for  the 
interest  or  pleasure  connected  with  the  work  or  the  game. 
Yonder  are  two  men  walking  toward  a  high  hill.  One  is  a 
dyspeptic  ordered  by  his  doctor  to  take  exercise  for  his  health, 
the  other  is  on  his  way  to  see  his  sweetheart.  The  glories  of 
the  hour  in  sky,  meadow,  bird,  song,  flower,  and  landscape 
unconsciously  fill  the  soul  of  one  with  irritation  and  the  other 
with  exhilaration.  The  first,  on  reaching  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
looks  despairingly  up,  and  turns  back  with  the  feeling  that  he 
is  too  weak  to  climb  the  hill  to-day,  thus  losing  the  part  of  the 
walk  that  would  have  done  him  most  good.  The  second  goes 
bounding  up  the  hill  confident  that  just  beyond  its  brow  his 
Susie  will  be  watching  for  him  from  the  window  of  her 
mother’s  cottage.  The  second  man  gets  much  more  benefit 
from  the  exercise  than  the  first. 

Play  develops  the  entire  nature  of  the  child  physically,  intel¬ 
lectually,  and  morally. 

There  was  a  time  when  Puritanical  asceticism  regarded  the 
playful  tendencies  of  childhood  as  evidence  of  depravity  and 
wickedness.  Play  is  now  known  to  be  the  chief  agency  for 
co-ordinating  the  different  departments  of  the  brain,  and 
accomplishing  the  complete  evolution  of  the  child  physically, 
intellectually,  and  morally.  Play  has  been  defined  as  “the 
work  of  the  child.”  It  is  more.  It  is  the  child’s  worship  as 
well  as  its  work.  It  is  the  way  in  which  the  child  thanks  its 
Creator  for  life,  and  by  which  it  develops  energy  and  vital 
force  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit.  It  is  the  means  by  which  it 
gets  acquainted  with  its  environment  and  with  its  own  powers. 
All  healthy  children  love  to  play,  and  play  is  the  best  agency 
for  making  children  healthy.  Play  helps  to  restore  harmony 
to  those  child  natures  in  which  the  physical,  the  intellectual, 
and  the  moral  powers  are  not  properly  balanced  owing  to  the 
evil  influences  of  heredity.  It  increases  the  power  of  the  vital 
life-producing  organs  more  than  any  formal  exercises.  No 
other  process  can  increase  lung  and  circulation  power  so 
rapidly  and  so  effectively  as  running  with  a  purpose,  for  the 
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achievement  of  some  clearly  defined  aim  in  connection  with  a 
game  or  play.  Dr.  F.  A.  Schmidt  of  Bonn  says:  “In  a  few 
minutes,  running  causes  the  breathing  capacity  to  expand 
from  twelve  to  thirteen  times.  In  the  running  game  lies  for 
the  youth  a  healthy  development  of  the  lungs  which  cannot 
be  produced  by  any  other  method.  Not  to  give  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  the  desire  to  run  about  freely  means  that  one  sins  against 
I  the  health  of  the  rising  generation.” 

The  intellectual  and  moral  advantages  of  play  are  fully  as 
great  as  the  physical  benefits.  The  intense  interest  developed 
in  playing,  the  unequaled  concentration  of  attention  on  all  the 
details  and  exigencies  of  the  game,  the  quickness  of  judgment 
essential  to  success,  and  the  determined  and  persistent  efforts 
to  execute  the  child’s  own  decisions  are  the  most  perfect  proc¬ 
esses  for  accomplishing  the  most  important  of  all  intellectual 
results,  the  co-ordination  of  the  different  parts  of  the  child’s 
brain ;  for  establishing  a  perfect  responsiveness  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  department  of  the  brain  ;  and  for  developing  alertness 
of  mind,  directness  in  reaching  conclusions,  and  the  tendency 
I  to  execute  these  conclusions  wisely  and  skillfully  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  individual  powers  in  each  case. 

Play  has  many  moral  advantages.  Weakening  self-con¬ 
sciousness  is  overcome  by  social  intercourse  with  other  chil¬ 
dren  under  stimulating  conditions. 

Self-control,  both  positive  and  negative  (too  often  teachers 
develop  only  negative  self-control  in  their  pupils),  is  acquired 
through  the  duties  and  exigencies  of  the  game,  which  require 
both  the  direction  and  the  restraint  of  powder. 

Respectful  submission  to  authority  and  recognition  of  law 
become  second  nature  to  the  child  who  voluntarily  obeys  .the 
laws  of  a  game,  knowing  that  ready  obedience  to  these  laws  is 
an  essential  element  in  achieving  success. 

Energy  of  character,  the  direct  output  of  personal  force  for  a 
definite  purpose,  is  cultivated  by  the  necessity  for  prompt  and 
vigorous  efforts  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  the  game,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  its  oft-recurring  opportunities.  Humanity 
often  fails  through  inertness,  and  energy  is  a  needed  virtue. 
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Self-reliance  is  defined  and  increased  because  each  player 
must  do  his  own  part  in  winning  the  game. 

The  consciousness  of  individual  worth  and  responsibility 
is  developed  by  the  constant  presentation  of  the  fact  that 
one  poor  player  weakens  his  entire  side.  One  of  the  nine 
members  of  a  baseball  club,  or  one  of  the  twelve  members  of  a 
lacrosse  club,  may  through  his  inefficiency  bring  defeat  and 
discomfiture  to  his  whole  team.  Each  player  must  realize 
clearly  that  he  has  special  duties  which  can  be  performed  by 
no  other  player,  and  the  only  complete  revelation  of  individu¬ 
ality  is  that  which  recognizes  special  power  and  special  respon¬ 
sibility  in  each  individual. 

The  ennobling  spirit  of  co-operation  is  revealed  and  the  great 
power  of  a  number  of  individuals  with  a  common  ideal,  work- 
ing  together  intelligently  as  a  unit,  is  strongly  impressed  by 
the  combined  play  of  a  well-organized  team  or  club. 

Hopeful  persistence  in  undismayed  efforts  to  overcome  diffi¬ 
culties,  a  most  important  element  in  character,  is  a  virtue 
stimulated  by  the  patient,  persevering  determination  to 
achieve  success,  shown  by  boys  for  the  honor  of  school  or 
club. 

It  is  a  grand  moral  lesson  for  a  boy  to  learn  that  the  joy  of 
victory  is  the  reward  of  the  highest  training  of  intelligence, 
power,  and  skill,  and  their  application  to  the  special  conditions 
to  be  overcome. 

All  these  moral  qualities  and  powers  are  wrought  into 
character  by  playing,  very  much  more  definitely  and  more 
thoroughly  than  they  could  be  by  admonition  or  reasoning. 
Character-power  grows,  as  all  other  powers  grow,  by  self¬ 
activity  ;  by  the  conscious  putting  forth  of  earnest  effort  in 
response  to  the  motor  impulses  of  the  individual  who  acts. 

James  L.  Hughes 

Public  School  Inspector, 

Toronto,  Canada 


THE  CONTENTS  OF  SCHOOL  READERS 


THE  RELATIVE  CLAIMS  OF  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENTIFIC 

OR  OTHER  INFORMATION  IN  A  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL 

READERS 

The  question,  what  shall  make  up  the  content  of  a  series  of 
school  readers,  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  in  text-book 
science.  A  reader  is  the  child’s  first  schoolbook,  and  his  com¬ 
panion  throughout  the  elementary  course.  This,  in  itself, 
calls  for  skillful  initiative,  careful  sequence  in  grading,  and  an 
ever-varying  adjustment  to  the  development  of  the  pupil  from 
first  to  last.  The  adjustment  should,  moreover,  be  regulated, 
not  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  unfolding  powers,  but  to  lead, 
stimulate,  and  to  determine  their  direction.  In  thus  seeking 
to  accord  the  reading  with  the  growing  life  of  the  child,  we 
must  define  what  correlation  should  be  made  with  other 
branches  of  instructiort.  So  the  discussion  of  the  content  of 
the  school  series  of  readers  will  involve  both  the  psycholog¬ 
ical  question,  and  that  of  co-ordination  of  studies. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  knowledge 
respecting  these  questions,  nothing  like  a  final  answer  can 
be  given  as  to  what  should  be  included  in  the  stated  series. 
The  reader  of  the  future  is  not  only  unwritten,  but  I  fear 
that  its  full  conception  has  yet  hardly  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man.  It  may  be  possible,  however,  to  come  to  a  some¬ 
what  clearer  vision  of  what  the  ideal  in  reading  should  be,  and 
a  better  understanding  of  the  material  at  hand  in  its  relation 
to  that  ideal. 

Certainly,  very  considerable  and  some  peculiar  difficulties 
are  to  be  encountered.  In  the  early  reading  there  is  so  little 
available ;  later  on  we  are  embarrassed  by  the  abundance  and 
variety  at  our  disposal.  In  making  up  almost  any  other  text- 
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book,  the  subject  matter  is  already  defined,  sequentially 
arranged  or  classified  according  to  its  own  laws.  But  from  all 
that  has  been  written,  what  shall  be  chosen  for  a-  reading 
book  ?  There  is  need  of  some  organizing  thought  that  shall 
select  and  properly  relate  the  materials  of  reading.  This  is 
the  greatest  lack  in  the  modern  reader.  Despite  the  numer¬ 
ous  excellencies  of  many  recent  series,  they  fail  in  definite  aim 
and  unity  of  purpose. 

The  ideal  in  reading  has  not  been  worked  out  logically,  but 
historically,  and  a  brief  tracing  of  the  matter  from  this  last 
point  of  view  may  be  helpful.  It  will  disclose  the  causes  that 
have  brought  about  such  a  dispersion  of  motive,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  variously  assorted  elements  that  compose  the  reader 
of  to-day.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  calculate  our  latitude 
and  longitude,  and  better  to  discern  what  changes  of  direction 
must  be  had,  in  order  that  our  work  may  be  placed  in  line 
with  the  best  educational  thought  now  in  view. 

The  modern  reader  is  the  result  of  evolutionary  processes. 
The  starting  point  was  strictly  theological — the  New  England 
Primer  and  the  Bible.  About  one  hundred  years  ago  there 
began  a  great  awakening  of  the  national  consciousness. 
Schools  had  been  rapidly  established  after  the  Revolution,  and 
Americans  commenced  to  write  their  own  text-books,  read¬ 
ers  leading  in  number  and  importance.  As  early  as  the  last 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  Webster’s  Reader, 
called  the  Third  Part,  Bingham’s  American  Precepts,  the  Co¬ 
lumbian  Orator,  and  Murray’s  Readers.  The  ideal  from  this 
time  until  about  1830  seems  clearly  to  have  been  to  awaken 
national  feeling  and  cultivate  a  respect  for  government ;  to 
promote  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion ;  to  improve 
manners  and  deportment,  and  to  teach  the  art  of  reading. 
Ideas,  as  to  the  last,  were  chiefly  elocutionary.  To  accomplish 
all  these  results,  they  depended  upon  literary  material,  heavy 
pieces  setting  forth  the  different  abstract  virtues  and  the 
“  maxims  of  virtue  and  good  breeding”;  as  Murray  says  in 
his  preface,  “  Extracts  which  place  religion  in  the  most  amiable 
light,  and  which  recommend  a  great  variety  of  moral  duties.” 
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There  was  at  this  time,  distrust  of  “  amusing  pieces  ”  and 
“  idle  tales."  One  author  pathetically  remarks:  “Notions  of 
fairies  and  goblins  take  time  to  eradicate,  and  often  baffle  all 
the  power  of  philosophy.”  After  a  while  some  moral  tales 
appear,  in  which  good  children  are  always  rewarded,  and  the 
bad  ones  punished.  The  bias  during  this  period  is  distinctly 
moral,  even  religious. 

After  1830  we  find  some  thought  of  calling  the  pupil’s 
attention  to  the  world  about  him.  Goodrich  in  1846  adds  to 
the  usual  enumeration:  “The  author  has  sought  to  interest 
the  pupil  in  the  works  of  nature,  to  make  him  think  upon  the 
things  around  him,  and  ” — showing  the  prominence  of  the 
moral  idea — “to  lead  him  from  nature  to  nature’s  God.” 
McGuffey’s  Readers  seem  to  have  combined  most  successfully 
the  literary  and  ethical  elements  as  these  stood  developed  at 
the  middle  of  the  present  century. 

But  as  a  new  interest  had  been  awakened  about  the  external 
world,  the  schools  felt  the  impulse ;  the  natural  sciences  came 
in  disguised,  and  in  general  pretty  effectually  disguised,  as 
object-lessons.  In  i860  Wilson’s  Readers  appeared.  In  some 
of  the  books  a  small  section  was  devoted  to  pieces  especially 
intended  to  cultivate  rnorality,  but  their  great  feature  was  the 
lessons  in  all  sorts  of  science,  space  for  literary  selections 
being  in  consequence  much  reduced.  This  eventually  worked 
strongly  against  the  series.  A  new  literature  had  been  born  in 
the  country ;  a  renewed  acquaintance  with  the  song  and  story' 
of  the  Old  World  had  been  growing,  and  the  lack  of  fresh  or 
abundant  literary  material,  in  the  reading  books  before  the 
public,  was  deeply  felt.  Auxiliary  readers  were  now  dreamed 
of,  and  in  1880  Swinton’s  Supplementary  Series  fairly  startled 
the  school  world. 

This  dates  a  new  phase  in  development.  Since  that  time 
readers  have  multiplied  apace.  New  school  subjects  strug¬ 
gling  for  recognition  appeared  under  the  guise  of  a  reader  ;  old 
subjects,  not  to  be  left  behind,  followed  the  fashion  ;  until 
now,  our  catalogues  show  a  reader-attachment  to  nearly 
every  study  in  the  curriculum.  Meanwhile,  an  enlarged  idea 
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of  the  importance  of  reading  as  an  element  in  education 
became  widespread.  Miscellaneous  matter  was  sought  out, 
the  newspaper  was  brought  into  the  schoolroom,  the  school 
subscribed  for  various  journals.  In  all  this,  much  stir  but 
little  coherence. 

The  demand  for  new  material,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  commercial  instincts  of  large  publishing  houses,  has,  in 
addition  to  the  supplementary  readers  already  mentioned, 
brought  within  reach  for  class  use  a  surprising  amount  of 
excellent  reading,  suitable  for  each  grade.  The  process  is 
still  going  on ;  cheap  editions,  literary  leaflets,  and  classic 
series  are  crowding  upon  us.  The  question  is  wholly  one  of 
judicious  selection.  It  is  possible  at  present  to  have  an  exter¬ 
ior  course  of  reading  organically  connected  with  the  regular 
studies,  made  subsidiary  to  the  ideals  of  instruction  and  the 
psychical  development  of  the  child. 

Now,  these  new  conditions  have  completely  changed  the 
relation  of  the  stated  readers  to  the  school  life.  The  coming 
readers  must  recognize  this  fact,  and  seek  their  place  accord¬ 
ingly.  They  can  no  longer  expect  to  make  the  supplementary 
reader  unnecessary,  nor  provide  a  tithe  of  the  matter  thi*t 
should  be  made  a  subject  of  school  work,  either  in  class  or  as 
supervised  by  the  teacher.  Yet  the  endeavor  seems  still  to  be 
to  put  as  much  as  possible  of  the  new  wine  into  the  old  bottle. 
It  was  perhaps  inevitable,  in  view  of  all  the  antecedent  causes, 
that  we  should  come  upon  the  encyclopedic  type  of  a  reader ; 
but  in  the  effort  to  include  something  of  every  means  of 
interest  and  instruction,  we  are  in  danger  of  reverting  to  the 
cast-dff  method  in  vogue  during  the  early  part  of  the  century 
— a  method  aptly  characterized  as  an  attempt  in  teaching  a 
subject  to  smuggle  in  all  the  material  possible.  Certainly  the 
old  unity  has  gone,  and  the  new  has  not  yet  come. 

It  may  be  urged  here  that,  though  a  course  of  subsidiary 
reading,  articulated  as  described,  is  now  available,  it  does  not 
generally  exist,  and  indeed,  in  many  sections  of  the  country, 
it  would  be  practically  quite  difficult  to  realize.  This  is  not 
pertinent  to  the  object  of  our  discussion.  It  is  of  things  that 
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must  shortly  come  to  pass  that  I  speak.  With  the  make-up  of 
the  “  trade”  reader  I  have  no  concern.  Doubtless,  schools  will 
equip  themselves  slowly  for  collateral  reading;  evolutionary 
processes  are  always  slow.  I  suppose  that  readers  will  still 
be  written,  “to  supplement  the  work  in  the  other  studies,”  “  to 
cultivate  an  appreciation  of  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  in 
nature,”  “  to  introduce  the  pupil  to  the  wonders  of  science,” 
to  present  “  something  on  destructive  insects  of  much  import 
to  the  agricultural  sections,”  and,  “  in  addition  to  the  usual 
purposes  of  such  readers,  to  cultivate  an  appreciation  of  what 
is  best  in  English  literature  ”  ;  in  short,  to  meet  all  demands, 
and  incorporate  every  possible  “  good  feature.”  Readers  of 
this  class  represent  a  period  of  transition,  a  period  of  much 
confusion  of  ideas  and  ideals.  They  must  pass  away ;  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  base  this  discussion  upon  a  perishing 
type. 

The  presence  of  reading  matter  exterior  to  the  reading  books 
is  already  a  factor  in  determining  what  a  series  should  include. 
We  see  that  the  Committee  of  Ten  has  recommended  the  dis¬ 
continuing  of  the  reading  book  at  the  begining  of  the  seventh 
year,  and  the  substitution  of  complete  literary  works.  This 
looks  toward  a  limitation  of  the  stated  series  and,  in  so  far, 
affects  the  question  of  inclusion.  If  the  last  two  years  of  the 
grammar  school  may  dispense  with  set  readers,  why  not  go 
farther  and  step  from  the  primary  books  to  the  general  reading 
at  once. 

The  fact  that  this  question  has  been  raised,  that  indeed  the 
question  of  the  utility  of  any  reader  beyond  a  beginning  one 
has  been  considered  by  thoughtful  instructors,  is  significant. 
It  means  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  new  definition  of  the 
relation  of  the  reading  text-books  to  the  whole  school  life. 
Upon  such  new  definition  must  the  answer  as  to  content  be 
made.  If  we  are  reduced  to  a  mere  introductory  reader,  our 
question  of  relative  value  of  literature  over  scientific  or  other 
information  is  narrowed  in  range,  but  by  no  means  eliminated. 
In  fact,  such  a  posture  of  the  question  would  conform  to  one 
of  the  natural  divisions  of  the  subject  in  discussion;  that  is: 
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what  place  should  literature  hold  in  the  teaching  of  reading  on 
its  formal  side  ? 

Broadly  speaking,  the  early  reading  is  a  form  study.  Any 
claim  that  literature  may  have  here  as  elsewhere,  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  other  material,  must  rest  upon  its  comparative 
value  or  virtue  in  securing  the  ideal  in  reading.  It  is  upon 
values  so  ascertained  that  we  must  base  all  determination  of 
relative  quantity. 

The  crucial  thing  in  the  early  steps  in  reading  is  to  make  a 
perfect  union  between  the  thought  and  the  form.  If  these 
are  not  indissolubly  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  child  so 
that  as  second  nature  he  will  seek  a  soul,  a  meaning  in  forms, 
the  very  springs  of  instruction  are  poisoned  at  their  fountains. 
Now  what  is  teaching  to  read  but  teaching  him  to  connect 
thought  with  the  written  symbols  of  expression?  There  must, 
then,  be  thought  for  reading.  It  should  be  the  best  thought 
that  the  world  has  for  him.  It  must  have  in  itself  the  power 
to  quicken  the  moral  consciousness. 

At  first  the  child,  elated  at  the  idea  of  learning  to  read,  is 
interested  in  the  mere  exercise  of  finding  duplicates  for  his 
oral  stock  of  words  and  in  seeing  them  in  simple  collocations. 
As  terms  of  spoken  speech,  these  words  mean  life  to  him,  and 
if,  before  the  initial  interest  fails,  he  finds  them  written  in  com¬ 
binations  that  bring  to  him  a  larger  life,  the  pupil  has  learned 
to  seek  for  thought  in  the  printed  page.  He  has  been  planted 
in  a  sure  place  ;  the  rest  is  but  growth. 

Now  the  value  of  literature  lies  in  its  power  to  call  the  child 
to  a  realization  of  himself.  It  takes  the  features  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  world  and  drenches  them  in  moods  of  the  spirit,  and 
by  these  he  passes  and  repasses  from  the  objective  to  the  sub¬ 
jective  and  relates  himself  with  the  external. 

Literature  is  also  essentially  ethical.  It  teaches,  even  in  the 
fable  and  fairy  story,  that  righteousness  is  profitable  in  this 
life;  shows  the  absurdity  in  wrongdoing,  and  the  sure  expo¬ 
sure  of  avarice,  pretension,  and  conceit.  It  associates  actions 
with  moral  motives  and  attitudes.  Yet  it  seldom  preaches;  it 
simply  expresses  in  the  larger  terms  of  life  the  individual 
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I  stock  of  ideas,  intuitive  or  acquired,  and  leads  the  child  un- 

I  consciously  to  predicate  a  moral  order  in  the  world  that  is 

!  unfolding  to  him.  It  thus  lifts  him  from  the  individual, 
the  self-centered,  the  provincial,  to  the  universal. 

But  to  make  certain  that  the  child  will  become  a  reader  of 
literature,  he  must  early  be  brought  to  associate  his  vocabulary 
with  literary  material.  The  chances  are  that  he  will  come  into 
possession  of  a  sufficient  number  of  the  symbols  of  sense-per¬ 
ception.  Too  often  is  it  likely  that  his  stock  of  words  repre¬ 
senting  the  grosser  experiences  of  life  and  the  malevolent 
feelings  will  be  all  too  many.  But  the  diction  of  varied  and 
higher  emotion,  of  humor  and  pathos,  of  fancy  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  of  aesthetic  and  moral  perception — the  winged  words, 
supercharged  with  thought  and  set  at  concert  pitch,  must 
become  his,  if  he  would  lift  himself  above  low,  debasing,  or  at 
best  commonplace  reading.  The  work  must  be  done  early  if 
at  all.  In  San  Francisco  thirty-seven  per  cent,  of  those  that 
enter  school  have  fallen  out  at  the  end  of  the  primary  grades, 
less  than  seventeen  per  cent,  are  graduated  from  the  grammar 
school.  Surely,  the  king’s  business  brooks  no  delay ! 

The  dull  mechanical  agglutinations  of  the  first  reader  have 
often  been  commented  upon.  Improvements  in  some  of  the 
later  series  have  not  struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  The  trou¬ 
ble  is,  the  bookmakers  have  experienced  no  real  change  of 
heart.  They  still  believe  that  word-weaving  from  a  selected 
vocabulary  can  take  the  place  of  the  fabrics  of  literary  art.  Is 
there  any  sound  reason  why  the  word  list  cannot  be  so  chosen 
as  to  lead  up  quickly  to  a  few  selections  of  distinct  literature  ? 

The  present  books  are  deficient  in  poetry  also.  Of  six 
modern  first  readers  examined,  the  highest  number  of  brief 
poetic  selections  for  reading  exercises  was  three.  This  was  in 
the  State  series,  with  a  vocabulary  of  over  six  hundred  words. 
Now  all  this  seems  the  more  inexplicable  when  we  look  into 
some  supplementary  first  reader,  and 

“  Imagination,  lo  the  sky  expands ! " 

We  are  in  a  different  world.  Why  should  all  these  good 
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things  be  just  over  the  wall  in  an  auxiliary  book?  It  can  be 
justified  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  first  book  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  child  should  be  a  form  book  chiefly,  an 
accentuation  of  the  symbol,  rather  than  the  thought ;  that 
it  should  confine  itself  to  the  small  chronicle  of  a  child’s  object¬ 
ive  routine  experience — mere  enumerations  of  his  supposed 
sayings,  hearings,  and  havings;  the  subjective  element  appear¬ 
ing  mainly  in  attempts  to  excite  his  desire  for  more  havings ; 
the  crude  device  of  leveling  personal  questions  doing  duty  in 
place  of  that  delicate,  emotional  sympathy  which  real  litera¬ 
ture  always  establishes.  Let  this  sympathy  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  excerpt — subject,  Violets : 

“  White,  with  just  a  pinky  dye : 

Blue  as  little  baby’s  eye, 

So  like  violets. 

“  Though  the  passing  snow  storms  come 
Frightening  all  the  birdies  dumb, 

Up  spring  violets : 

“  Children,  when  you  go  to  play. 

Look  beneath  the  hedge  to-day  : 

Mamma  likes  violets.” 

Were  no  more  simple  literary  text  than  this  available,  we 
should  nevertheless  be  inclined  to  prefer  the  above  to  the  most 
ingenious  combination  of  the  bookmakers,  about  John  and 
Mary  picking  violets  and  prattling  about  them,  with  questions 
aimed  at  the  reader  in  passing.  Here  we  have  some  varieties 
of  violets,  the  way  they  appear,  and  where  they  grow — the 
beginning  of  scientific  observation  ;  the  “  snow  storms  ”  and 
“  the  hedges  ” — suggestions  of  climate  and  geography ;  the 
birds  emotionally  presented,  and  contrasted  with  the  bold  little 
violets ;  the  tender  associations  with  “  baby’s  eyes ;  ”  the 
motive  of  affection  in  the  last  line.  Here  the  experiences  of 
the  child  and  the  sweetest  sanctities  of  home  are  brought  into 
sympathetic  contact  with  animal  and  plant  life.  There  is 
breathed  into  him  a  sense  of  the  community  of  created  things. 
This  does  more  than  “  instructive  lessons  ”  upon  flowers,  birds, 
and  climate  can  ever  do  ;  for  it  inter-relates  these  things,  con- 
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notes  them  with  individual  experience,  and  clothes  them  with 
emotional  verity — all  in  one. 

To  secure  appropriate  literature  for  the  early  readers,  we 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  extend  the  meaning  of  that  term  beyond 
the  commonly  agreed  limits ;  the  real  purport  of  the  question 
being,  we  believe,  what  place  must  be  allowed  to  pure  litera¬ 
ture  as  a  reading  content.  Some  adaptations  may  be  admitted, 
when  the  changes  consist  of  omissions  of  unimportant  detail 
and  the  avoidance  of  some  long  words.  But  literature  is  too 
delicate  a  thing  to  survive  mumbling  over  by  lips  untouched 
by  a  coal  from  the  divine  altar. 

We  should  indeed  include  some  pieces  that  have  neither  the 
patent  of  time  nor  the  sanction  of  a  great  name.  I  make 
this  reservation,  if  it  be  one,  having  in  view  that  childhood 
has  been  discovered  by  this  generation — a  discovery  which  is 
bringing  in  very  important  changes.  It  is  shifting  our  point 
of  view  educationally.  It  is  compelling  us  to  rewrite  our 
treatises  and  our  text-books,  and  particularly,  let  us  hope,  our 
primary  readers.  It  has  given  us,  moreover,  a  little  real  litera¬ 
ture,  the  expression  of  a  new  sympathy — the  first-fruits,  we 
trust,  of  a  twentieth  century  vintage. 

But  when  we  have  provided  a  carefully  graded  sequence  of 
lessons,  gradually  developing  a  vocabulary  sufficient  to  give 
the  pupil  access  to  his  other  studies,  and  relate  him  to  the 
larger  general  reading  course,  what  further  need  is  there  of 
a  series  of  readers  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will,  I 
believe,  go  far  toward  determining  the  content  of  the  readers 
themselves. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  language  studies  are  best  taught 
when  grouped  around  the  reading  series.  The  forms  and  class¬ 
ifications  of  grammar,  syntactical  relations,  and  so  on,  may  be 
inductively  developed  from  the  reading  text-book.  All  neces¬ 
sary  knowledge  of  sentence-structure,  sentence-grouping,  prac¬ 
tical  punctuation,  may  receive  life  and  meaning  from  connec¬ 
tion  with  continued  discourse.  The  day  of  unrelated  exercise 
work  is  past.  The  young  writer  should  find  his  reading  book 
a  guide  in  composition  and  a  center  of  genuine  language 
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training.  Thus  will  the  significance  of  the  formal  language 
studies  be  made  evident.  Certainly,  so  far  as  we  give  any 
place  to  this  view  of  the  function  of  the  reading  series,  we 
must  insist  that  nothing  but  the  best  literary  models  be 
introduced. 

History  will  derive  much  support  from  an  extension  of  the 
regular  readers,  if  they  be  in  substance  literary.  Literature 
underlies  history.  It  prepares  for  it,  not  by  giving  its  facts, 
but  by  setting  forth  action  as  the  result  of  motive  and  by 
assisting  the  idea  of  time.  There  was  no  true  history  until  a 
people  became  conscious  of  a  life  higher  and  broader  than  the 
individual,  and  literature  is  the  first  expression  of  such  a  con¬ 
sciousness.  It  has  also  power  to  seize  upon  the  supreme 
moments  of  history  and  give  them  a  permanent  and  personal 
interest.  We  ride  beside  the  white  plume  of  Navarre ;  we 
hear  the  hurried  hoof-beats  of  the  steed  that  bore  Paul 
Revere. 

In  like  manner,  literature  stands  broadly  related  to  the 
scientific  studies.  It  furnishes  the  best  means  of  fostering  a 
love  for  bird,  and  beast,  and  flower — an  early  delight  in  nature, 
in  which  natural  science  may  root  itself. 

It  is  because  literature  forms  the  underlying  subsoil  from 
which  the  other  studies  draw  nourishment  that  it  has  a 
generic  value  and  central  position.  It  touches  the  subject- 
matter  of  these  studies,  it  expresses  them  in  artistic  form,  cul¬ 
tivating  JEsthetic  sense.  It  shows  their  spiritual  significance 
and  makes  them  food,  not  for  the  intellect  alone,  but  the 
bread  of  life  for  the  soul.  If  this  seems  too  figurative,  let  us 
say  it  takes  that  which  as  science  mainly  informs  and  trains 
the  intellect,  and  co-ordinates  it  with  the  whole  man  ;  gives  it 
ethical  meaning ;  makes  it  motive  for  his  will,  by  calling  into 
play  and  purifying  the  emotions.  For  this  kind  of  correlation 
with  other  school  work,  the  reading  series  should  be  arranged 
to  afford  ample  material. 

It  has  been  said  by  an  American  educator  that  the  mere 
ability  to  read,  with  no  developing  ideas  as  to  the  difference 
between  good  books  and  bad,  and  no  growing  desire  for  the 
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best  in  literature,  is  of  questionable  benefit.  It  may  be  said 
further  that  we  are  feeding  our  pupils  with  the  literature  of 
knowledge,  rather  than  the  literature  of  power.  We  seek  full¬ 
ness,  rather  than  might.  “  Especial  care  has  been  taken  to  pro¬ 
vide  instructive  reading  ”  is  often  repeated,  with  variations,  in 
the  announcements  of  school  readers.  We  are  in  danger  of 
of  forgetting  that  not  what  a  child  knows,  but  what  he  is, 
should  be  our  chief  solicitude ;  not  earth,  but  sky.  These 
objects  are  vital,  they  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment. 
They  are  the  highest  aims  of  all  reading,  of  all  education ; 
and,  in  so  far  they  involve  the  moral  ideal  of  life  itself. 

Now  a  series  of  reading  books  should  be  so  composed  as  to 
keep  these  objects  harmoniously  and  continuously  in  view, 
and  make  less  the  likelihood  of  accidental  causes  diverting  or 
dispersing  the  work.  We  cannot  afford  to  leave  matters  of 
such  life-determining  import  unaccentuated  by  every  means  in 
our  power,  having  the  best  material  for  realizing  them  simply 
diffused  at  large  in  the  general  reading  and  without  sequence 
or  special  relation. 

The  character  of  our  education  has  largely  changed  since 
the  Civil  War.  We  have  lost  faith  in  direct  efforts  to  teach 
morality.  The  “  virtuous  maxims  ”  and  moral  tales,  upon 
which  our  fathers  so  fondly  relied,  have  disappeared  from  our 
reading  books.  For  a  decade  or  more  we  have  rested  in  the 
idea  that  character-training  must  be  unconscious  for  the  most 
part,  depending  upon  the  general  effect  of  the  teacher’s  per¬ 
sonality  and  the  discipline  of  school  life.  We  said,  “  charac¬ 
ter  before  scholarship,”  but  we  acted  as  though  knowledge  was 
the  sufficient  guarantee  of  goodness. 

Now  a  change  is  impending:  knowledge  is  no  longer  the 
great  aim  in  education;  it  has  not  brought  us  the  kind  of 
power  we  need,  the  morality  we  must  have.  The  ground 
rocks  under  our  feet,  and  we  talk  of  the  necessity  of  develop¬ 
ing  a  new  virtue,  “  civicism,”  of  cultivating  patriotism  and 
altruism  in  order  to  be  saved.  We  are  examining  our  studies 
to  find  how  far  their  content  will  help  us  to  make  for  righteous¬ 
ness.  We  shall  find  our  best  resource  in  pure  literature,  and 
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the  best  security  for  systematic  and  judicious  presentation  in 
a  series  of  school  readers,  literary  in  material,  with  the  moral 
ideal  as  a  motive. 

There  is  in  all  true  literature,  however  simple,  an  element  of 
the  universal.  If  the  written  word  abides,  it  is  because  it  gives 
adequate  expression  to  some  feature  of  individual  life  and 
experience  in  its  relation  to  universal  ideals  or  to  problems 
involving  human  destiny.  It  is  the  record  of  the  evolution  of 
the  soul  of  man.  It  is  the  revelation  of  the  unity  of  his  life  in 
all  ages,  his  kinship  with  all  creation,  his  sonship  from  God. 
No  one  comes — certainly  never  so  surely — to  the  conception 
of  the  community  of  life  except  through  literature. 

We  are  the  inheritors  of  an  immense  body  of  this  literature. 
For  twelve  hundred  years  has  our  mighty  ancestry  been 
writing  and  singing ;  we  have,  moreover,  fallen  heir  to  all  the 
ages  ;  the  naive  prattling,  the  radiant  fancies  of  the  childhood 
of  many  races.  Then  the  development,  what  a  variety  of 
subjects,  interpreting  all  life,  every  feature  of  nature,  every 
mood  of  the  spirit !  What  a  body  of  sound  reading  it  is — some¬ 
thing  to  touch  every  school  study ;  something  to  save  every 
human  soul,  could  the  contact  be  made  at  the  right  time  ; 

It  may  be  objected  that  in  stating  the  claims  of  literature, 
we  have  spoken  of  realizations  which  the  child  can  never  come 
upon  in  his  school  life.  But  we  have  to  do  with  what  litera¬ 
ture  is  in  essence  and  ultimate  effect,  if  we  would  in  any  way 
estimate  its  psychological  value.  That  such  possibilities  are 
inherent  in  literature  is  the  deepest  reason  that  all  endeavor 
should  be  made  to  give  him  the  master  key  during  his  school 
life.  Besides,  if  the  theory  of  “  Culture  Epochs  ”  be  true — 
that  a  child  traverses  in  microcosm,  on  his  road  to  adulthood, 
the  successive  stages  of  the  development  of  the  race,  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  he  has  strange  power,  emotionally,  to 
sympathize  with  sentiments  and  situations  in  literature  that 
vastly  transcend  his  experience.  There  is  in  him  a  prophecy 
of  what  is  to  be.  He  is  born  to  the  experience  of  a  common 
humanity,  much  of  its  laughter,  all  of  its  tears. 

I  have  endeavored  so  far  to  show  that  the  stated  series  of 
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readers  must  relate  itself  to  new  conditions.  It  should  form 
the  central  core  of  a  general  body  of  school  reading.  It  should 
not  aim  to  teach  any  subject  as  such,  but  to  present  material 
that  induces  subjective  conditions  favorable  to  the  initiative 
and  the  development  of  each,  besides  so  affording  play  for  the 
application  of  all  that  the  unity  of  studies  in  relation  to  life 
may  have  constant  illustration.  It  should,  above  everything 
else,  make  for  character  culture,  and  give  the  pupil  the  dis¬ 
cernment  to  choose,  and  the  power  to  assimilate  the  food  that 
will  nourish  a  true  life  after  he  has  left  the  schoolroom.  The 
regular  reading  books  are  necessarily  limited,  they  cannot 
include  everything,  and  to  make  them  books  of  samples 
destroys  unity  and  sacrifices  the  real  objects  for  which  readers 
exist.  All  these  things  point  to  a  literary  content  for  the 
readers  of  the  future.  Such  readers  will  furnish  what  is 
greatly  needed,  a  genuine  literary  training  in  the  elementary 
course.  The  introduction  of  scientific  or  other  information 
will  be  incidental  merely. 

A.  E.  Kellogg 

Lowell  High  School, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CONGRESS 
LONDON,  1894 

It  was  fitting  that  the  coming  of  age  of  the  university 
extension  movement  should  be  celebrated  in  solemn  con¬ 
ference,  and  that  the  work  of  this  conference  should  not  be 
mere  jubilation  and  self-congratulation  at  the  prosperity  of  the 
movement.  The  composition  of  the  Congress  was  evidence 
enough  that  there  was  ground  for  congratulation.  Delegates 
were  present,  not  merely  from  all  parts  of  England,  but  also 
from  European,  American,  and  Colonial  universities  and  uni¬ 
versity  extension  societies.  From  the  small  seed  set  in  the 
earth,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  by  Professor 
James  Stuart,  M.  P.,  a  great  tree  has  sprung  up  whose 
branches  overshadow  the  whole  earth,  and  Mr.  Stuart  has  had 
the  rare  pleasure  of  seeing  the  movement  advance  precisely  on 
the  lines  which,  with  rare  insight  into  the  needs  of  people  and 
the  future,  he  laid  down  in  his  letter  to  the  university  authori¬ 
ties  in  1873.  There  is  no  need  to  quote  statistics  of  the 
growth  of  the  movement,  whether  of  the  number  of  students 
attending  the  classes  or  being  examined,  or  to  show  the  im¬ 
proved  quality  of  the  work  done.  The  importance  and  value 
of  the  movement  are  not  to  be  measured  by  statistics  which, 
with  all  the  care  and  labor  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  are  still  confessedly  incomplete,  and  take  no  account 
of  the  number  of  centers  which  were  established  but  could 
not  be  maintained,  and  yet  have  not  been  without  some  of 
the  desired  effect  on  the  community. 

The  Congress  itself  was  evidence  that  university  extension  is 
authoritatively  regarded  as  a  permanent  educational  institu¬ 
tion.  The  three  sessions  of  the  Congress  were  presided  over 
by  the  chancellors  of  the  three  great  English  universities. 
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Lord  Salisbury  for  Oxford,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  for  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  Lord  Herschell  for  London  and  for  the  British 
Empire.  There  has  always  been  a  disposition  in  certain  quar¬ 
ters  to  treat  university  extension  as  a  sort  of  polite  recreation 
designed  for  the  mutual  entertainment  of  young  university 
lecturers  and  superior  young  persons,  mainly  young  women, 
in  the  suburbs  of  provincial  manufacturing  towns.  But  the 
evidences  of  the  quality  of  the  work  done,  submitted  by 
speakers  at  the  Congress,  and  borne  out  in  the  literature 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  delegates,  abundantly  prove  that 
university  extension  can  no  longer  be  dismissed  with  the 
smile  and  sneer  of  conscious  superiority.  Even  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury,  though  he  did  damn  the  movement  with  faint  praise  and 
endeavor,  with  great  lack  of  success,  to  apply  the  wet  blanket 
to  the  fiery  enthusiasm  of  the  promoters  of  the  Congress,  did 
not  leave  off  speaking  without  a  measure  of  qualified  benedic¬ 
tion;  which  was  great  praise,  from  him,  for  any  new  move¬ 
ment.  It  was  perfectly  evident  that  the  movement  had 
reached  such  a  point  of  development  that  almost  anything 
may  be  expected  from  it  in  the  way  of  educational  stimulus 
for  the  nation.  What  will  result  depends  on  the  wisdom  and 
the  discretion  of  the  authorities  and  promoters.  We  have  here 
a  vast  educational  machine,  recognized  but  not  controlled  by 
the  officials  of  the  university,  and  its  future  no  man  can  tell 
with  certainty.  The  early  conservative  suspicion  of  the 
authorities  has  given  place  to  a  generous  recognition  of  the 
value  of  the  work  and  methods.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  old 
universities  have  recognized  and  made  financial  grants  to  the 
management  of  the  movement;  that  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
has  attached  to  one  of  its  fellowships  the  condition  that  the 
holder  should  devote  himself  to  university  extension  work; 
that  Cambridge  has  recognized  the  value  of  the  extension 
certificate  as  in  part  qualifying  for  degrees,  thus  providing  the 
only  channel  by  which  a  student  may  enter  the  university  and 
obtain  a  degree  without  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  When  we 
find  that  a  provision  for  establishing  and  maintaining  university 
extension  lectures  is  an  integral  part  of  the  new  scheme  for  the 
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creation  of  a  great  teaching  university  for  London,  as  it  was  of 
the  constitution  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  we  cannot  help 
the  conclusion  that  in  these  latter  days  a  new  university  | 
method  has  been  discovered,  and  a  new  and  immense  section 
of  the  community  brought  for  the  first  time  under  the  influence 
of  university  ideas  and  culture  and  the  higher  learning. 

The  advocates  of  university  extension  have  all  the  confi-  j 
dence  of  success,  and  are  pushing  forward  in  many  new  direc¬ 
tions,  and  are  unhesitatingly  claiming  governmental  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  support  for  even  their  literary  and  historical  courses.  | 
Each  session  there  are  new  developments.  Among  the  most  | 
recent  are  the  university  extension  colleges  at  Reading  and  at  | 
Exeter,  which  indeed  seem  somewhat  like  a  false  development ;  I 
the  traveling  libraries  which  are  sent  out  from  the  Oxford  I 
center  with  every  lecturer;  university  extension  scholarships,  j 
to  enable  deserving  local  students  to  attend  the  summer 
gatherings  which  have  been  lately  established  at  Oxford  and 
at  Cambridge  in  imitation  of  the  summer  gatherings  in 
America.  The  Congress  itself  was  at  once  an  evidence  of  the 
growth  of  the  movement  and  a  suggestion  of  a  possible  inter¬ 
national  development  and  co-operation.  The  foreign  and 
colonial  delegates  were  present  rather  to  learn  than  to  sug¬ 
gest  new  developments,  and  did  not  contribute  very  much  that 
was  new  to  the  discussion.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  can  say 
that  I  learned  much  that  will  help  in  part  to  overcome  our 
own  local  difficulties  in  New  Brunswick,  and  received  that 
peculiar  kind  of  encouragement  which  comes  when  we  know 
that  others  are,  or  have  been,  as  badly  off  as  ourselves. 

The  Congress  set  itself  some  very  serious  work  to  do,  viz. : 
to  discuss  the  problems  and  difficulties  of  the  movement;  but 
unfortunately  the  sessions  of  the  Congress  were  too  short  for 
an  adequate  discussion.  There  were  nearly  seven  hundred 
delegates  present,  and  many  of  them  must  have  had  valuable 
information,  derived  from  experience  as  organizers  or  lecturers, 
to  communicate ;  but  not  a  third  of  those  even  who  intimated 
their  desire  to  speak  could  be  called  upon  by  the  chairman. 
Fortunately  expert  committees  had  been  appointed  to  draw 
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up  reports  on  the  most  important  problems,  and  these  reports 
embody  all  the  most  sensible  and  noteworthy  suggestions  that 
were  made  during  the  discussion.  These  reports  deal  with  the 
long  or  short  course,  the  problem  of  organization  and  support 
front  the  public  revenues,  and  the  more  subtle  question  of  the 
university  recognition  of  the  extension  certificates. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  report  of  the  first  committee,  on 
“the  means  of  preserving  and  further  developing  the  educa¬ 
tional  character  of  university  extension  work  and  the  relation 
of  the  more  popular  to  the  more  strictly  educational  side  of 
the  movement,"  should  provoke  the  old  controversy  between 
the  supporters  of  the  long  and  of  the  short  course  system,  and 
that  the  controversy  should  be  a  little  enlivened  by  the 
natural  rivalry  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  university 
extension  movement  took  form  in  almost  conscious  opposition 
to  the  promiscuous  popular  lectures,  and  had  always  an 
avowedly  educational  end  in  view.  Since  Mahomet  could 
not  come  to  the  universities  the  universities  should  go  to 
Mahomet,  and  the  ideal  and  the  meaning  of  university  exten¬ 
sion  is  that  there  should  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the 
humblest  and  the  poorest,  without  making  demand  from  them 
of  impossible  sacrifices;  the  highest  culture  and  training  which  a 
university  could  afford.  Much  of  the  university,  training  it 
was  impossible  to  give ;  but  it  was  thought  that  by  systematic 
courses  of  lectures  and  personal  intercourse  with  the  lecturer, 
by  means  of  class  work  and  examination,  something  of  the 
spirit  of  university  work  might  be  imparted,  even  under  the 
rigid  conditions  of  popular  teaching.  Much  was  to  be  made 
of  the  class  and  the  weekly  exercise,  and  even  of  the  examina¬ 
tion,  to  give  meaning  and  earnestness  and  definiteness  to  the 
student’s  work.  The  Cambridge  lecturers  insisted  at  the  out¬ 
set  on  the  thoroughness  of  the  work  to  be  done.  This  was  to 
be  no  new  polite  amusement,  and  the  new  system  of  lectures 
was  placed  in  rather  too  abstract  an  opposition  to  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  of  lectures  on  an  accidental  conglomeration  of  subjects  at 
a  Mechanics’  Institute.  So  Cambridge  came  to  be  the  expo¬ 
nent  and  supporter  of  the  long  course  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
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lectures.  The  idea  took  root  somewhat  later  in  Oxford,  and 
by  this  time  some  of  the  difficulties  were  becoming  rather 
apparent.  It  was  found  that  there  was  hardly  enough  of 
interest  and,  perhaps,  of  mental  freshness  in  the  audience,  after 
a  day’s  labor,  to  sustain  a  high  average  of  attendance  through¬ 
out  a  long  course.  Many  did  promise  to  run  well,  but  found 
the  course  irksome  before  the  term  was  reached.  Yet  it  w'as 
precisely  this  class  of  audience  which  it  was  desirable  to 
reach,  if  university  extension  was  to  realize  its  true  ideal.  So 
the  short  course  was  invented  by  the  opportunists  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  who  would  rather  that  the  people  should  have  half  a  loaf 
than  no  bread.  The  controversy  between  the  opportunists 
and  the  idealists  has  continued  down  to  this  day.  On  the  one 
hand  it  is  insisted  that  in  a  short  course  of  six  lectures  no  sys¬ 
tematic  work  could  be  done,  and  that  the  personal  intercourse 
of  lecturer  and  student  was  reduced  to  the  barest  minimum ; 
and  that  systematic  study,  with  close  contact  with  the  lecturer, 
was  the  very  meaning  of  the  extension  movement.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  retorted  that  even  in  ten  or  twelve  lectures 
not  very  much  effective  work  could  be  done  with  unprepared 
students;  that  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  universities 
had  to  create  a  steady  demand  for  what  they  had  to  offer; 
that  the  funds  of  the  local  centers  were  scant  and  the  expenses 
heavy.  The  controversy  broke  out  in  the  Congress  and  was 
by  no  means  settled  there,  although  there  was  this  general 
agreement :  that  where  possible  a  long  course  was  preferable ; 
which  was  verily  a  counsel  of  perfection.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
sufficiently  kept  in  mind  throughout  the  discussion  that  there 
is  another  and  more  important  end  than  the  mere  provision  of 
systematic  lectures.  It  is  true  that  there  is  perhaps  not  the 
same  reason  in  England  as  in  America  for  keeping  this  idea 
before  the  mind  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Goschen  showed,  it  had  been  very 
necessary  in  the  city  of  London.  That  further  end  is  the 
creation  among  the  modern  democracies  of  a  presumption  in 
favor  of  the  higher  learning.  As  Mazzini  used  to  insist,  the 
problem  of  democracy  is  an  educational  problem,  and  there  is 
a  great  and  pressing  danger  lest  modern  democracy  should 
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assume  an  attitude  of  at  least  hostile  neutrality  to  university 
work  and  methods.  Primary  and  secondary  education  are 
sure  of  ample  support,  but  there  is  a  danger  that  university 
work  may  be  stinted  and  starved  into  incompetence.  This 
attitude  of  hostile  neutrality  is  largely  due  to  lack  of  know¬ 
ledge,  perhaps  on  both  sides;  and,  for  many,  the  fact  that  uni¬ 
versity  extension  classes  will  create  a  better  understanding  of 
the  aims  and  methods  of  universities,  and  consequently  a  more 
liberal  and  less  suspicious  attitude  toward  higher  education,  is 
the  justification  of  the  movement  with  its  often  apparent 
waste  of  effort.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  short 
course  system  is  more  likely  to  create  this  kindly  spirit  than 
the  severer,  and  therefore  less  frequent,  longer  course. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  regarding  the  value  of 
the  examinations  held  at  the  end  of  the  course,  and  some 
desultory  talk  regarding  the  university  recognition  of  certifi¬ 
cates  for  such  examinations  as  partly  qualifying  for  a  degree. 
The  report  of  the  third  committee  was  on  this  subject,  but  it 
was  quite  evident  that  even  the  delegates  to  the  Congress,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  interested  outside  public,  were  not  ripe  for 
such  a  discussion.  It  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  only  an 
insignificant  proportion  of  the  students  took  the  examinations, 
and  that,  with  exceptions,  their  papers,  through  the  lack  of  the 
examination  knack,  were  rather  poor.  Instead  of  recognizing 
that  the  outside  public  cares  little  for  examinations  and  their 
results,  some  would  give  these  certificates  an  additional  value 
by  allowing  them  to  a  certain  extent  to  qualify  for  university 
degrees.  It  is  important  that  no  student  of  brilliant  “  parts  ” 
should  be  hindered  by  lack  of  means  from  following  his  bent ; 
that,  in  Ruskin’s  phrase,  “no  Giotto  should  be  left  among  the 
hill  shepherds”;  but  the  real  way  to  secure  this  is  not  by 
creating  a  series  of  little  forcing  beds  for  the  universities  in 
local  centers  throughout  the  country,  but  by  improving  our 
school  system  till  it  shall  be  possible,  if  not  easy,  for  every 
pupil  of  “parts”  in  the  common  schools  to  obtain  the  aca¬ 
demic  training  which  his  talents  show  to  be  best  suited  for 
him,  to  reach  as  by  natural  selection  the  academic  work  for 
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which  his  talents  fit  him.  The  number  of  students  who  can 
thus  be  brought  within  the  sweep  of  the  university  net  must 
be  small,  and  the  real  work  of  university  extension  lies  else¬ 
where  :  among  the  working  classes,  with  their  scant  leisure  and 
few  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  best  that 
has  been  said  or  done  in  the  world’s  history ;  and  even  among 
the  professional  classes.  The  work  to  be  done  is  sufficient  for 
many  years  of  effort,  and  is  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  and  the 
best  men  the  universities  possess. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  intimately  the  spread  of  the 
university  extension  movement  has  been  connected  with  the 
growth  of  democracy  in  England.  It  would  not  be  correct  to 
suggest  that  it  arose  from  any  conscious  resolve  “to  educate 
our  masters,”  but  the  movement  had  its  birth  just  about  the 
time  that  this  famous  phrase  was  coined.  The  movement 
owes  its  origin  partly  to  circumstances  trivial  enough  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  partly  to  the  growing  sense  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  young  university  men  for  the  talents  committed  to 
their  charge.  If  there  was  any  appearance  of  forgetting  this 
aspect  of  the  moment,  one  had  only  to  glance  round  the 
benches  of  the  Theater  of  the  University  of  London,  in  which 
the  Congress  met,  and  see  the  bronzed  faces  and  the  horny 
hands  which  would  not  be  concealed,  and  know  that  many  of 
the  delegates  could  have  testified  from  experience  of  the  ben¬ 
efits  derived  from  the  university  extension. 

It  is  noteworthy  also  how  university  extension  has  played 
its  part  in  securing  higher  education  for  women.  It  was  in 
response  to  a  request  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  to  women 
that  Professor  Stuart  commenced  his  informal  university 
extension  lectures,  and  ever  since  women  have  been  the  main 
supporters  of  university  extension  classes.  There  has  been  a 
fair  sprinkling  of  the  representatives  of  the  professional  and 
working  classes,  an  entire  absence  of  the  class  whom  above  all 
it  was  desired  to  reach — the  young  men — and  a  large  prepon¬ 
derance  of  women  among  the  students  of  these  courses.  As 
Canon  Browne  of  St.  Paul’s  put  it,  in  speaking  at  the  Congress 
of  his  own  experiences  as  an  extension  lecturer,  the  students 
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of  his  classes  were  “almost  to  a  man,  women.’’  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  these  university  extension  classes  have  done 
much,  both  inside  the  universities  and  outside  of  them,  to 
ripen  opinion  regarding  the  higher  education  of  women.  The 
work  in  the  suburban  extension  lectures  may  often  have  been 
superficial  and  the  attendance  more  a  matter  of  fashion  than 
of  duty  or  of  studious  zeal ;  but  these  lectures  served  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  awaking  in  some  the  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of 
culture  and  in  familiarizing  the  minds  of  others,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  minds  of  the  authorities,  with  the  idea  of  women 
having,  possibly,  some  other  than  domestic  interests. 

University  extension  has  justified  its  existence,  and  yet  one 
may  safely  say  that  its  fate  is  still  on  the  knees  of  the  gods. 
Here  we  have  a  new  university  method  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  old  methods  of  lecturing  and  teaching;  although  it 
may  tend  to  conform  to  the  old  methods  when  the  definitive 
purpose  of  the  movement  is  allowed  to  slip  out  of  the  mind 
and  university  extension  becomes  merely  a  course  of  extra¬ 
mural  lectures,  by  lecturers  who  are  winning  their  spurs. 
Provided  that  the  democratic  ideal  of  the  movement  is  kept 
well  in  view,  and  its  supporters  do  not  follow  after  the  false 
ideals  of  preparatory  courses  for  college  life,  we  may  anticipate 
a  successful  career  for  the  movement.  It  is  a  healthy  sign  of 
international  co-operation  in  good  works  that  England,  the 
home  of  university  extension,  has  adopted  from  America  the 
idea  of  the  summer  gathering,  to  which  it  has  been  able  to 
add  all  the  wealth  of  tradition  and  historic  association,  which 
breathes  through  the  old  quadrangles  of  the  colleges  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  while  in  America  the  idea  of  university  exten¬ 
sion  has  taken  root  and  is  likely  to  flourish  exceedingly. 

John  Davidson 


s 


The  University  of  New  Brunswick, 
Fredericton,  N.  B. 
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THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

In  the  recent  educational  upheaval  in  the  school  systems  of 
this  country,  nothing  is  more  interesting  than  the  general 
effort  that  is  being  made  to  place  good  books  in  the  hands 
of  children.  If  we  are  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  reading 
among  the  masses  of  the  people,  the  work  must  be  begun 
before  the  children  have  formed  a  habit  of  reading  poor  and 
vicious  books. 

The  work  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Library  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  children  will  have  books — and  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  those  in  authority  to  furnish  what  is  suitable. 

The  chief  danger  to  the  working  of  the  scheme  is  that  the 
teacher  is  apt  to  select  such  books  for  the  children  as  she 
thinks  they  ought  to  like,  without  considering  what  they 
actually  do  like.  The  well-meant  determination  to  impart 
useful  information,  when  the  children  are  craving  fairy  stories 
or  tales  of  adventure,  endangers  the  success  of  the  whole  plan. 
The  child  does  plenty  of  mental  work  in  school  hours.  The 
book  that  he  takes  home  to  read  should  not  be  an  added  task, 
but  should  furnish  him  with  recreation.  We  must  remember 
that  there  are  first-rate  books  in  every  department,  so  that  we 
may  always  give  the  best ;  and  the  child  himself  is  often  a 
good  judge  of  what  is  suitable  to  his  age  and  stage  of  devel¬ 
opment.  The  delusion  that  children  are  not  good  judges  of 
literature  is  disposed  of  by  the  enormous  popularity  of  work 
that  is  done  by  the  ablest  writers ;  for  example,  the  reading 
matter  of  St.  Nicholas  ;  such  works  as  Eggleston’s  First  Book 
of  American  History,  which  can  never  be  found  on  the  shelves 
of  our  library  although  we  have  bought  fifty  copies  in  our 
attempt  to  bring  the  supply  up  to  the  demand ;  Miss  Muloch’s 
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Adventures  of  a  Brownie  ;  Hawthorne’s  Wonder-Book  ;  and,  in 
the  upper  grades,  Longfellow’s  Hiawatha. 

Some  teachers  have  another  habit  in  connection  with  this 
matter  that  must  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  When  a 
child  brings  back  a  book  that  he  has  read  he  is  asked  to  sit 
down  and  write  a  synopsis  of  it.  Such  exercises  may  be  very 
useful  as  school-work,  but  children  should  not  be  held  to  too 
strict  an  account  of  what  they  read.  We  should  furnish  them 
with  plenty  of  good  books  and  should  then  trust  that  Nature 
will  see  to  it  that  they  assimilate  what  they  need  and  forget 
the  rest.  In  the  Milwaukee  system  the  Library  works  on  the 
following  plan : 

Miss  Stearns,  the  superintendent  of  the  circulating  depart¬ 
ment,  visits  a  school  and  interests  the  teachers  of  the  third 
grade  and  upward  in  the  idea  of  placing  good  books  in  the 
hands  of  their  pupils.  The  teachers  then  give  a  library  card 
to  each  child.  The  Library  urges  the  teachers  not  to  sign  the 
guarantee  card  themselves,  but  to  have  this  done  by  the 
parents.  This  gains  the  consent  of  the  parents  to  the  extra 
reading  of  the  child  and  relieves  the  teachers  of  responsibility; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  tends  to  develop  an  interest  in  the 
child  and  his  doings  at  his  home.  The  cards  being  issued,  the 
teacher  goes  to  the  Library,  and  being  admitted  to  the 
shelves,  selects  books  enough  to  go  around  her  class.  Of 
course  the  excellence  of  the  selection  as  to  the  grade  of  books 
and  their  suitability  to  the  children  varies  with  the  character 
of  the  teacher.  The  Library  attempts  some  assistance  by 
publishing  numerous  lists  of  good  books  for  young  folks. 
One  of  these  lists  gives  good  books  for  boys,  another  for  girls, 
another  of  150  good  books  for  young  folks.  We  have  also  a 
catalogue  of  books  for  young  people  which  was  prepared  by 
Miss  West,  the  librarian,  at  the  request  of  the  former  super¬ 
intendent,  Mr.  Anderson.  This  catalogue  is  published  alone, 
and  also  in  the  Teacher's  manual  of  the  graded  course  of 
instruction. 

The  books  selected  by  the  teacher  are  placed  in  well-made 
boxes,  14  X  20  X  12  inches;  these  boxes  are  strengthened 
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on  the  outside  with  strips  all  around  the  top  and  bottom,  and 
are  furnished  with  strong  hinges  and  hasps,  and  with  padlocks 
for  fastening.  They  cost  $3.50  each.  They  are  then  sent  by 
the  Library  to  the  teacher  at  her  school,  our  contract  price  for 
cartage  being  twenty-five  cents  for  a  full  box,  to  or  from  a 
school,  the  empty  boxes  being  returned  without  charge  to  the 
Library.  Of  course  a  record  of  the  books  is  made  at  the 
Library  before  they  are  sent  out,  and  the  following  blank  for 
the  use  of  the  teacher  accompanies  the  box.  On  the  first 
page  appears  the  following : 

MILWAUKEE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

Record  of  Public  Library  Books  to  be  kept  by 

. Teacher, 

Date .  . School, 

. Grade. 


This  record  must  be  kept  and  sent  back  to  the  Library  with  the  books, 
when  called  for.  The  Library  would  be  glad  to  know  which  are  the  best 
and  most  popular  books,  that  more  copies  may  be  bought.  Any  suggestions 
or  questions  may  be  sent  to 

Lutie  E.  Stearns, 

Supt.  Circulating  Department. 


On  the  second  and  third  pages  is  the  following  ruling,  the 
fourth  page  making  the  back  cover : 


No,  on  Book. 

Borrower's 
Card  No. 

St 

.s'* 

Borrower's 
Card  No. 

Date 

0/  Issue. 

Date 

0/  Return. 

Borrower's 
Card  No. 

Date 

0/  Issue. 

Date 

0/  Return, 

There  are  twenty-five  lines  for  book  numbers. 

For  eight  weeks  the  books  are  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher,  so  that  she  really  has  a  little  branch  library  of  her 
own.  Some  teachers  issue  the  books  once  a  week;  others 
issue  them  every  day  at  recess  time. 
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Miss  West  writes  me  :  “  A  good  many  interesting  incidents 
come  back  through  the  teachers  of  the  use  of  the  books  in 
the  child’s  home.  For  instance,  one  father,  the  driver  of  a 
beer  wagon,  read  the  Story  of  Liberty  aloud  to  the  assembled 
family ;  one  small  boy  reported  that  he  could  not  bring  his 
book  until  the  next  day  as  his  mother  wanted  to  finish  it  and 
she  had  to  wash  that  day.” 

From  September  i,  1893,  to  February  i,  1894,84  teachers  in 
30  different  schools  drew  from  the  librar}'  7423  volumes,  which 
were  read  by  14,092  children.  Of  these  5  per  cent,  were 
unclassified;  0.6  per  cent,  sociology;  15  per  cent,  natural  sci¬ 
ence  ;  1. 1  percent,  practical  science;  0.6  per  cent,  fine  arts  ;  5.3 
per  cent,  literature  ;  3.4  per  cent,  prose  fiction;  35.1  percent, 
children’s  stories ;  15  per  cent,  history ;  14.3  per  cent,  geogra¬ 
phy;  3-5  per  cent,  biography. 

It  must  be  understood  that  besides  this  reading  matter  the 
children  are  supplied  with  a  large  amount  of  supplementary 
reading  for  use  in  the  schoolroom,  each  grade  being  ex¬ 
pected  to  read  from  two  to  three  books  in  addition  to  the 
regular  reader  prescribed  by  the  school  board.  This  supple¬ 
mentary  work  is  of  a  little  heavier  and  more  instructive  char¬ 
acter  than  is  suitable  foT  home  reading. 

The  great  success  of  this  work  is  due  to  the  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  labor  of  Miss  West  and  her  assistant.  Miss  Stearns. 

Miss  West  says  that  there  is  no  work  done  by  the  Library 
that  costs  so  little  and  is  of  so  much  real  good  as  this,  and 
that  the  only  limit  to  the  amount  of  good  to  be  done  in  this 
direction  is  practically  the  amount  of  money  that  we  can  spend 
for  the  books  and  service. 

The  Library  has  taken  another  new  departure  in  its  attempt 
to  aid  the  public  schools.  All  large  public  libraries  take  a 
number  of  illustrated  journals,  and  as  they  preserve  only  one 
complete  set  of  such  publications,  there  is  always  an  immense 
accumulation  of  picture  papers.  In  our  library  the  best  pictures 
are  cut  from  these  journals  and  pasted  on  to  sheets  of  manilla 
paper  of  uniform  size  and  arranged  in  sets  of  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  pictures.  These  sets  are  then  put  into  portfolios  and 
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loaned  to  the  teachers  of  the  city  schools.  One  set  may  be  made 
up  of  animals,  another  of  English  cathedrals,  another  of  the 
World’s  Fair  buildings,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  The  teacher 
having  one  of  these  portfolios  sets  apart  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  in  a  week  for  allowing  the  children  to  handle  and 
enjoy  the  pictures.  A  child  looks  at  a  picture  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  and  then  exchanges  with  some  other  child.  Thus  one 
portfolio  may  serve  three  or  four  grades  for  a  month.  Although 
the  pictures  might  be  used  as  a  basis  for  language  work  or  as 
an  aid  in  geography  lessons,  with  us  their  first  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  use  is  the  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic  sense  and  of  the  power 
of  deriving  pleasure  from  good  pictures  and,  indirectly,  from 
beautiful  objects  wherever  they  may  be  met.  Thus  is  made 
good  that  absolutely  neglected  side  of  education,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  art.  We  aim  to  do  for 
the  children  of  the  public  schools  what  the  high-grade  maga¬ 
zines  have  done  for  so  many  people,  in  cultivating  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  good  work  in  wood  engraving.  The  great  majority 
of  our  school-children  never  see  such  papers  and  magazines  as 
Harper's  and  the  Century,  and  it  seems  well  worth  while  to 
give  them  beautiful  pictures  as  well  as  good  books.  We 
carefully  avoid  making  the  study  of  pictures  a  task.  We  let 
them  tell  their  own  story  and  do  not  ask  any  description  nor 
explanation  of  their  meaning,  although  the  children’s  spon¬ 
taneous  questions  are  intelligently  answered. 

This  work  may  be  done  by  any  school.  Scholars  or 
teachers  may  join  in  raising  money  to  pay  for  a  subscription 
to  some  good  illustrated  paper,  or  the  more  well-to-do  among 
the  pupils  may  be  asked  to  bring  from  their  homes  pictures 
which  would  otherwise  be  destroyed. 

Let  those  who  question  whether  this  is  a  wise  way  to  spend 
time  and  energy  try  the  experiment.  Put  the  pictures  into 
the  hands  of  the  children  and  note  the  delight  with  which  they 
receive  them,  and  then  remember  the  saying  of  Spinoza : 

“  Joy  is  for  man  a  transition  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection.” 

George  W.  Peckham 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FRIEDRICH  PAULSEN 


Friedrich  Paulsen  is  professor  of  philosophy  and  pedagogy 
in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Born  on  July  i6,  1846,  near  the 
village  of  Langenhorn  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  he  became  doc¬ 
tor  of  philosophy  at  Berlin  in  1871,  privat-docent  in  1875,  and 
assistant  professor  in  1877.  His  promotion  to  a  full  professor¬ 
ship  took  place  last  spring.  He  has  been  characterized  as  “  a 
man  who  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  life  of  to-day  as  a  shrewd 
observer  and  a  wise  physician  of  souls.” 

His  father  was  a  peasant  farmer,  owner  of  his  land.  The 
boy  worked  on  the  farm  and  attended  the  village  school,  then 
determined  to  prepare  for  the  Christian  ministry.  But  Ger¬ 
man  schools  are  organized  to  accord  with  the  distinctions  of 
social  classes.  The  village  school  does  not  look  beyond  mak¬ 
ing  its  pupils  villagers.  Children  of  the  well-to-do  attend  the 
“  higher  schools  ”  from  their  ninth  or  even  from  their  sixth 
year.  To  pass  from  the  village  school  to  the  higher  school 
requires  determination  and  effort.  Paulsen  made  the  effort. 

With  the  aid  of  the  village  pastor  he  studied  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  took  his  seat  in 
Obersekunda  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Altona.  By  the  end  of  his 
twentieth  year  he  had  finished  the  gymnasial  work  and  was 
pronounced  “  ripe  ”  for  the  university.  He  matriculated  at 
Erlangen  in  Bavaria,  and  for  three  semesters  studied  theology. 
Then  he  went  over  to  the  philosophical  faculty.  For,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  help  accorded  by  the  village  pastor,  Paulsen’s 
education  had  been  for  the  most  part  of  his  own  gaining.  He 
was  thinking  for  himself.  At  the  university  especially  one 
thinks  and  chooses  for  one’s  self,  and  Paulsen  thought  that  the 
system  of  theology  required  by  the  state  Church  was  neither 
good  nor  true.  Philosophy  alone  offered  the  freedom  which 
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he  felt  essential  to  the  life  of  his  thinking.  So  he  entered 
upon  its  study  with  zest. 

One  summer  semester  was  spent  in  lovely  Bonn,  and  then 
three  years  of  hard  work  in  Berlin  followed.  This  was  the 
period  between  the  Austrian  war  of  1866  and  the  French  war  of 
1870.  Prussia,  aglow  with  victory,  was  settling  affairs  in  her 
new  provinces  and  preparing  for  further  conquests.  Statesmen 
and  warriors  were  the  idols  of  the  day.  As  a  frequent  guest 
at  the  house  of  the  diplomat  Von  Gruner,  Paulsen  came  in 
contact  with  burning  questions  of  politics  and  gained  an 
insight  into  the  affairs  of  state. 

At  the  university  he  was  studying  philosophy  with  Trende¬ 
lenburg  and  Harms,  history  with  Droysen,  philology  with 
Bonitz,  and  linguistics  with  Steinthal.  He  also  heard  lectures 
by  Zeller,  who  was  then  bringing  out  in  quick  succession  the 
earlier  editions  of  his  Philosophy  of  the  Greeks ;  Curtius,  who 
was  lecturing  on  the  history  of  Athens  and  on  Greek  constitu¬ 
tions  ;  Kirchhoff  on  Greek  literature ;  Mommsen  on  Roman 
history ;  and  Von  Ranke,  just  at  that  time  alternating  between 
mediaeval  and  modern  history.  The  “  historical  century  ”  had 
brought  its  lights  to  a  focus  at  Berlin.  Paulsen  was  infused 
with  the  warmth  ;  and  it  quickened  his  thoughts  into  independ¬ 
ent  activity.  He  came  to  regard  man  as  a  historical  being, 
racially  and  individually.  Thought  itself  is  subject  to  histori¬ 
cal  development,  and  only  in  that  light  can  it  be  comprehended. 
Paulsen  wrote  his  doctor’s  dissertation  on  “  Historical  and 
critical  notes  on  systems  of  moral  philosophy.”  (Symbols  ad 
systemata  philosophice  moralis  historicce  et  criticce.)  Then  after 
four  years  more  of  private  study  he  became  privat-docent  in 
Berlin,  presenting  a  dissertation  entitled  “  An  attempt  at  a 
history  of  the  development  of  Kant’s  theory  of  knowledge.” 
In  all  the  range  of  philosophy  he  could  hardly  have  chosen  a 
more  difficult  task,  but  he  chose  it  in  order  to  “  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  historical  method  in  criticism.” 

Thus  nature  and  circumstances  developed  in  Paulsen  a 
strong  personality  that  is  marked  by  freedom,  a  lively  interest 
in  human  affairs,  and  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  history. 
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These  characteristics  find  expression  in  his  activity  as  a  man 
and  a  teacher;  for  Paulsen  is  primarily  a  teacher.  His  books 
and  pamphlets  are  but  a  means  of  broadening  the  influence 
he  exerts  in  the  lecture-room. 

Throughout  all  of  Paulsen’s  thinking  runs  the  thought 
that  all  things  have  their  value  as  they  further  life.  But 
what  is  life  ?  That  question  is  metaphysical,  and  he  answers 
frankly,  hatid  scio.  Of  all  the  possible  explanations  no  one 
has  been  or  can  be  demonstrated.  The  matter  lies  beyond 
the  province  of  human  knowledge.  But  though  we  cannot 
know,  we  can  believe.  And  Paulsen  believes  that  life  is 
essentially  the  same  in  plant  and  beast  and  man ;  man  is 
still  an  animal,  his  reason  is  only  a  specific  difference.  And 
reason,  though  a  more  highly  developed  form,  is  still,  like  the 
mental  power  of  the  beasts,  but  a  means  of  controlling  and 
developing  life.  The  original  form  of  mind  was  feeling ;  and 
it  has  not  yet  been  wholly  supplanted  by  reason,  but  still 
remains  an  important  instrument  of  life.  Reason  commands 
but  a  middle  territory ;  above  and  below  it  feeling  rules. 
The  life  of  man  is  but  a  specific  form  of  the  life  that  is  in 
beasts  and  plants.  It  is  the  same  principle  that  is  active  in 
the  inorganic  world ;  the  force  that  draws  the  planets  is  the 
same  force  that  thinks  in  the  human  brain.  All  forces  are 
but  One,  that  is  God.  This  is  pantheism.  And  Paulsen 
holds  that  every  pure  monotheism  must,  when  logically 
thought  out,  result  in  pantheism. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  materialism.  For,  though  matter  and 
mind  be  one,  that  one  need  not  be  matter.  Paulsen  believes  it 
is  mind.  In  other  words,  matter  is  but  our  way  of  compre¬ 
hending  that  part  of  reality  which  is  outside  ourselves. 
When  we  grasp  it,  it  is  to  us  object,  matter;  and  we  who 
grasp  it  become  aware  of  ourselves  in  that  very  act  as  subject, 
mind.  Even  other  beings  of  our  own  kind,  that  is  men,  are  to 
us  but  objects,  matter,  until  we  think  subjects  into  them  and 
believe  they  are  aware  of  themselves  as  mind.  The  less  like 
us  beings  are,  the  less  surely  can  we  think  mind  into  them  ; 
and  yet  Paulsen  believes  the  parallelism  holds  throughout  the 
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cosmos,  “  Where  there  is  matter,  there  is  mind.”  Even  if 
mind  is  not  aware  of  itself  as  subject,  he  still  believes  it  is 
mind.  For  it  does  not  seem  to  be  an  essential  mark  of  mind 
that  it  shall  be  conscious.  The  human  mind  at  any  one 
moment  contains  a  mass  of  elements  that  vary  in  degree  of 
consciousness,  some  being  unconscious.  Inorganic  matter  is 
mind  that  is  always  unconscious. 

Our  spiritual  life  expresses  itself  in  two  forms,  reason 
and  feeling,  will  being  included  under  feeling.  The  proper 
adjustment  of  these  two  is  the  task  of  ethics.  Paulsen  gives 
unusual  importance  to  feeling :  he  says  it  is  the  “  primary 
and  fundamental  form  of  spiritual  life;  it  determines  life  as 
a  blind  impulse  devoid  of  ends  and  means,  independent  of 
any  knowledge  of  the  worth  of  life.”  But  he  also  holds 
that  the  supremacy  of  will,  or  rational  feeling,  over  the 
lower  desires*  and  impulses  is  the  highest  form  we  know  of 
spiritual  life.  It  is  our  ideal,  and  practically  it  is  the  end  or 
goal  of  our  activity.  But  this  goal  is  not  reached  without 
great  effort.  Paulsen  recognizes  the  “  awful  earnestness  of 
life,”  and  he  is  helpful.  He  recognizes,  too,  that  different  indi¬ 
viduals  have  different  inborn  life-activities,  and  he  is  tolerant. 
Earnest,  patient,  tolerant,  and  helpful,  he  is  a  stimulating  and 
inspiring  teacher.  How  his  efforts  are  appreciated  is  indicated 
by  the  Vossiscke  ZeiUing  of  Berlin,  which,  in  commenting  on 
Paulsen’s  elevation  to  a  full  professorship,  said :  ”  He  has  won 
the  distinction  of  keeping  alive  an  interest  for  philosophy 
among  the  students  of  Berlin  in  all  the  faculties.  Especially 
effective  in  this  direction  have  been  his  public  lectures  on 
Introduction  to  Philosophy,  which  are  among  the  most  largely 
attended  of  any  at  this  university.” 

If  in  this  summary  of  Paulsen’s  views  anyone  has  seen 
signs  of  certain  oppositions  to  Herbart,  I  beg  him  to  imagine 
a  garden  scene  by  summer  twilight,  and  Paulsen,  surrounded 
by  a  company  of  students,  shrugging  his  shoulders  as  he  says, 
“  die  ganze  Herbart’sche  Metaphysik  ist  mir  widerlich  ”  (“  the 
whole  Herbartian  metaphysic  gives  me  the  creeps  ”). 

Thus  far  I  have  tried  to  show  how  in  Paulsen’s  life  there 
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were  developed  certain  characteristics  which  are  traceable  as 
determining  factors  in  all  his  teaching  and  philosophy.  But 
his  work  in  the  field  of  pedagogics  has  become  of  far-reaching 
importance,  and  must  be  mentioned  separately. 

Paulsen’s  lectures  on  pedagogics  include  courses  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  education  in  Germany,  the  history  of  pedagogy,  begin¬ 
ning  with  Pestalozzi,  and  systematic  pedagogics.  Paulsen’s 
“  system  ”  begins  with  the  proposition  that  human  life  has  two 
sides,  the  physical  and  the  mental-spiritual.  The  mental- 
spiritual  is  the  essential ;  the  physical  is  the  necessary  means  and 
has  agent  of  the  mental-spiritual,  as  well  as  its  basis.  The  race 
developed  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  state  of  spirituality ;  the  indi¬ 
vidual  begins  his  existence  in  a  state  so  low  as  to  differ  from 
the  animals  only  in  potentiality,  and  must  for  himself  develop 
up  to  his  nation’s  standard.  To  attain  it  he  needs  guidance. 
This  guidance  out  of  animalism  into  spirituality  is  education. 

The  body  is  the  basis  of  spiritual  life,  and  the  soul’s  servant. 
Hence  it  must  be  strong,  enduring,  obedient,  and  skillful.  To 
make  it  such  is  the  aim  of  physical  education.  To  the  end  of 
strength,  endurance,  and  obedience,  food  should  be  simple  and 
regular,  clothing  should  not  be  too  warm,  the  body  should  be 
exercised.  Exercise  is  best  had  in  games  and  household  ser¬ 
vices  of  boys  and  girls  in  country  life.  City  life  limits  these, 
and  so  requires  regular  physical  instruction  at  school  and  in 
military  service,  and  renders  advisable  gymnastic  clubs  (Turn 
Vereine)  for  adults.  But,  at  the  best,  men  are  obliged  to  sacri¬ 
fice  in  some  degree  their  strength  of  body  to  city  life  ;  hence 
every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  keep  the  women  vigorous. 
Skill  of  hand,  besides  developing  the  hand  and  arm,  helps  to 
make  the  mind  master  of  the  body,  teaches  the  mind  to  know 
itself,  lays  the  foundation  for  some  means  of  self-support.  On 
these  grounds  Paulsen  approves  manual  training  in  the  schools. 

Education  of  the  mind  is  the  developing  of  the  specifically 
human  part  of  man.  It  is  not  the  transmitting  of  a  certain 
body  of  knowledge.  It  is  the  helping  of  the  individual  out  of 
his  animal  state  into  participation  in  the  spiritual  life  of  his 
race.  Such  participation  is  culture.  But  not  all  individuals 
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participate  alike ;  there  are  limitations  of  natural  ability  and 
of  external  circumstances.  True  culture  is  the  participation 
of  the  individual  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  race  to  such  degree 
and  in  such  manner  as  his  nature  and  circumstances  permit. 
Participation  beyond  these  limits,  either  forced  or  pretended, 
is  not  true  culture ;  the  man  who  praises  the  beauties  of  the 
poets  because  it  is  fashionable,  without  himself  appreciating 
them,  is  dishonest ;  the  man  who  feels  his  nation’s  life  throb¬ 
bing  within  his  breast  and  moving  him  to  deeds  above  his 
station  is  distracted — he  may  become  a  hero,  he  may  become 
an  anarchist.  On  the  whole  schools  must  be  arranged  to  edu¬ 
cate  children  for  that  class  of  society  to  which  they  belong  by 
birth ;  the  few  who  by  reason  of  their  ability  belong  elsewhere 
will  find  their  level,  be  it  higher  or  lower. 

The  mind  must  be  educated  on  both  its  sides,  that  of  know¬ 
ing  and  that  of  feeling  (will  is  included  under  feeling).  The 
fundamental  form  of  feeling  is  impulse.  The  inner  life  of  every 
living  thing  consists  of  impulse  directed  toward  certain  defi¬ 
nite  life-activities.  Here  is  no  sense  of  end  or  purpose ;  life 
expresses  itself  in  certain  activities  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  are  the  proper  functions  of  such  and  such  an  organ¬ 
ism.  Such  free  activities  are  play.  The  joy  that  arises  in 
their  exercise  is  an  index  of  proper  functioning  of  the  life- 
organs,  and  itself  tends  to  proper  functioning.  To  check  it 
were  to  derange  the  order  of  being,  and  to  hinder  growth. 
Play  is  an  essential  part  of  life  in  the  child  and  in  the  adult. 
In  the  adult  it  expresses  itself  in  music,  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  religion  and  society.  It  is  in  these  things  that  we  see  a 
nation  at  its  best.  The  rising  generation  should  participate 
in  these  activities  of  the  nation,  so  far  as  it  can,  from  the  very 
beginning;  for  only  in  this  way  will  it  appreciate  them.  On 
that  account  every  school  should  have  regular  exercises  in 
these  subjects. 

Feeling  in  its  highest  form  is  will.  This  differs  from  im¬ 
pulse  not  in  that  it  is  action,  or  results  therein ;  impulse  is 
just  as  truly  action,  or  just  as  truly  results  therein,  as  will 
does.  But  impulse  is  blind,  its  action  is  reflex ;  will  is  enlight- 
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ened  by  intellect,  its  action  is  consciously  directed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  ends,  ideals,  and  principles.  In  educating  the  will, 
then,  we  strive  to  establish  pure  ideals,  worthy  ends,  high 
principles,  and  to  train  to  a  habit  of  acting  in  accordance  with 
these.  The  best  ideals  of  the  nation,  as  handed  down  in 
literature,  religion,  customs,  and  institutions,  are  the  true  ones 
for  the  individual.  They  are  the  direct  expression  of  the 
national  life,  they  represent  the  norm  of  living  within  the 
nation ;  the  nation  has  the  right  to  compel  action  in  accord- 
dance  with  them,  and  to  repress  action  that  is  contrary  to 
them.  In  reference  to  their  children  parents  embody  the 
national  ideals  and  the  national  authority.  (The  family  is  in 
fact  an  epitome  of  the  nation,  in  which  exist  all  three  great 
classes  of  social  relations :  the  child  is  inferior  to  its  parents, 
on  an  equality  with  its  brothers  and  sisters,  and,  when  it  has 
itself  become  a  parent,  is  in  a  position  of  superiority.)  The 
authority  of  parents  rests  on  their  superiority  over  the  chil¬ 
dren.  The  superiority  is  threefold :  it  results  from  their 
greater  strength  (physical  superiority)  and  from  their  position 
as  protectors  and  providers  (economic  superiority)  and  from 
their  greater  wisdom  and  possession  of  the  ideals  (moral  supe¬ 
riority).  Moral  superiority  is  the  most  enduring;  to  it  corre¬ 
sponds  a  natural  tendency  of  reverence  in  children.  It  is 
chiefly  on  moral  superiority  that  the  schoolmaster  bases  his 
authority  when  he,  as  educator,  undertakes  a  share  of  the 
parents’  responsibility.  Nevertheless  physical  authority  is 
always  present  in  the  schoolroom  as  a  background  and  a  last 
resort ;  those  natures  that  are  too  ignoble  to  acknowledge 
moral  superiority  must  be  compelled  through  fear  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  superiority  of  some  kind.  For  the  nation  has  a  right  to 
protect  itself  against  individuals,  and  the  schoolmaster  is 
armed  with  all  the  authority  of  the  nation. 

Still  the  individual  has  the  right  to  investigate  the  national 
ideals,  seek  out  their  principle,  and  readjust  them  in  con¬ 
formity  therewith.  And  Paulsen  finds  this  principle  of  ethics : 
that  acts  are  right  which  tend  to  the  development  of  self  and 
the  race;  development,  he  says,  of  the  race  through  one’s  self. 
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and  of  one’s  self  in  the  race ;  development  to  our  true  nature, 
which  is  spiritual.  The  highest  form  of  spiritual  life  we  know 
is  the  supremacy  of  the  will  over  the  lower  desires  and  im¬ 
pulses,  Such  a  supremacy  in  the  individual  and  the  race  is 
his  ideal.  To  this  end  serve  the  virtues  ;  they  are  good  only 
because  they  further  the  preservation  and  development  of 
mental-spiritual  life.  In  this  light  Paulsen  examines  each  of 
the  traditional  virtues ;  every  one  is  seen  to  have  its  ground, 
validity,  and  binding  quality  in  this  principle.  For  instance : 
Lying  is  seen  to  be  destructive  of  mutual  confidence,  without 
which  society  cannot  exist,  and  so  destructive  of  society  ;  but 
society  is  the  natural  and  necessary  form  of  human  life,  with¬ 
out  which  human  life  cannot  develop ;  hence  lying  is  a 
hindrance  to  human  development,  and  therefore  wrong.  Its 
opposite,  truth-telling,  is  seen  by  a  similar  process  to  aid  devel¬ 
opment  ;  hence  truth-telling  is  right,  and  the  norm  of  action 
to  which  children  are  to  be  trained.  So  with  the  other  virtues. 

The  absolute  thing,  it  will  be  remembered,  is,  according  to 
Paulsen’s  notion,  life.  It  expresses  itself  in  the  simplest 
organisms  as  mere  feeling,  seeking  what  is  helpful  to  it  and 
avoiding  what  is  harmful.  In  these  lowest  forms  there  is  little 
or  no  learning  by  experience,  but  each  time  the  organism 
comes  into  contact  with  a  given  object,  the  same  action  of 
seeking  or  repelling  takes  place  anew.  In  the  higher  forms 
there  is  intelligence,  association,  memory ;  a  thing  that  has 
once  proved  pleasing  to  one  organ,  as  the  eye,  but  harmful  to 
another,  as  the  skin,  is  remembered  as  harmful  and  is  not 
touched  again.  The  human  intellect  differs  from  these  lower 
forms  in  that  it  not  only  remembers  past  experiences,  but  also 
combines  them,  and,  from  what  did  occur,  foresees  what  under 
certain  new  conditions  will  occur.  This  act  is  reason.  But  in 
spite  of  this  difference,  human  intellect  remains  essentially  the 
same  as  the  lower  forms  of  intelligence  ;  each  is  in  its  own 
sphere  an  organ  and  function  for  the  preservation  of  life. 
The  difference  is  that  human  intellect  is  not  content  with  iso¬ 
lated  acts  of  reasoning ;  it  seeks  to  combine  into  generaliza¬ 
tions.  This  tendency  is  the  “  theoretical  interest.” 
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Into  these  two  classes,  the  practical  and  the  theoretical, 
Paulsen  divides  all  interests  of  the  human  mind.  We  take 
practical  interest  in  those  things  that  tend  to  the  preservation 
of  life  ;  theoretical  interest  in  those  which  give  us  pleasure 
in  arranging  them  according  to  a  scheme  or  generalization. 
Activity  of  the  theoretical  interest  is  a  sort  of  play;  be  it  never 
so  fanciful  and  unpractical,  it  is  valuable  both  as  play  and  as 
possibly  leading  to  discoveries  of  practical  worth.  Every 
normal  human  mind  has  these  two  sets  of  interests,  and  edu¬ 
cation  should  develop  both.  No  one  subject  of  study  exer¬ 
cises  one  set  of  interests  solely ;  the  best  scheme  of  studies 
were  one  in  which  both  sets  were  exercised  on  the  same  sub¬ 
jects.  In  this  light  Paulsen  discusses  the  question  of  educa¬ 
tion  values,  taking  up  each  subject  of  study  and  showing  how 
far  it  exercises  the  theoretical  and  practical  interests. 

He  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  historico-humanistic 
studies,  believing  them  to  be  of  the  greatest  and  universal 
interest  theoretically  and  practically — that  is,  in  their  ethical 
bearing ;  science  subjects  are  less  suited  to  general  culture, 
being  of  less  universal  interest  and  approachable  with  advan¬ 
tage  only  after  general  training  in  the  other  subjects.  Litera¬ 
ture  and  history  are  the  basis  of  culture ;  they  are  the  direct 
expression  and  the  record  of  mental-spiritual  life ;  through 
them  one  gains  that  conscious  participation  in  the  great  life  of 
humanity  which  is  culture. 

But  one  gains  it  through  and  by  means  of  one’s  own  nation ; 
hence  the  national  language  and  literature  are  the  most  impor- 
,tant  and  should  come  first.  Next  to  them  in  importance,  and 
hence  in  time  of  studying,  are  the  languages  and  literatures  of 
the  other  civilized  nations  of  the  day.  They  are  to  us  more 
important  than  the  ancient  ones,  because  our  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  genuine,  self-developed,  not  borrowed  from  the  ancient 
classic.  Yet  as  the  ancient  civilizations  were  also  genuine, 
especially  as  they  have  in  great  measure  modified  our  own, 
they  are  of  high  importance  to  us ;  we  need  to  come  in  contact 
with  their  spirit  in  literature  and  history  in  order  to  gain  the 
broadest  culture.  And  we  can  do  so  best,  that  is,  most  surely, 
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thoroughly,  and  directly,  by  means  of  translations.  The 
ancient  languages  require  for  thorough  learning  both  time  and 
effort  that  to-day  we  can  spend  better  otherwise ;  imperfectly 
learned  they  are  a  less  satisfactory  medium  for  transmitting 
classic  spirit  than  are  good  translations,  Paulsen  says: 
“  Schiller  never  learned  Greek,  and  it  is  not  proven  that 
Goethe  was,  for  knowing  it,  either  a  better  German  or  a  better 
poet.”  As  for  the  logical  training  to  be  had  from  the  ancient 
languages,  Paulsen  claims  it  can  be  as  well  or  even  better  had 
from  P'rench  and  English,  If  supplement  is  needed,  it  is  at 
hand  in  mathematics  and  logic. 

On  the  ground  of  its  practical  utility  in  the  sciences  Paulsen 
would  for  the  present  maintain  Latin  in  the  schools,  but  he 
desires  to  see  Greek  no  longer  required  for  admission  to  the 
university.  He  asks  that  the  Realgymnasium  and  Realschule 
(those  higher  schools  which  respectively  do  not  teach  Greek 
or  Greek  and  Latin)  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
classical  gymnasium,  so  that  their  graduates  still  be  on  an 
equality  with  those  of  that  institution  in  respect  of  admission 
to  the  university,  government  office,  and  that  stratum  of 
society  called  the  ”  learned  class.” 

The  historical  and  humanistic  studies  are,  in  Paulsen’s 
estimation,  the  most  productive  of  culture.  They  are  of  the 
greatest  practical  interest  as  enabling  the  individual  to  see  his 
position  as  a  man  in  the  world,  and  so  the  better  to  live  his 
life  as  a  man.  And,  as  furnishing  both  material  and  training 
for  the  theoretical  interest,  they  enable  a  man  to  perform  one 
of  his  most  important  functions.  For  the  object  of  deepest 
interest  to  man  is,  and  ever  will  be,  man.  To  think  on  man, 
his  nature,  origin,  and  destiny,  is  one  of  man’s  most  deeply 
rooted  impulses.  Such  thinking  is  philosophy ;  for  proper 
exercise  it  requires  mental  training.  And,  as  every  cultivated 
man  must,  from  his  nature,  think  on  these  things  to  some 
extent,  every  cultivated  man  has  need  of  some  degree  of 
philosophic  training.  Paulsen  speaks  with  deep  irony  of 
“  the  host  of  scientists  who  go  on  trundling  their  wheel¬ 
barrows  and  piling  up  the  heap  of  human  knowledge  with- 
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out  stopping  for  a  moment  to  consider  what  is  the  purpose 
of  it  all.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  a  scientific  paper 
that  is  in  all  respects  excellent,  except  that  it  indicates  an 
utter  inability  to  grasp  those  broader  problems,  and  to  see 
the  relation  of  facts  to  their  solution.  And  in  Parliament 
statistics  are  allowed  to  perpetrate  an  amount  of  humbug  that 
would  be  impossible  if  the  members  were  acquainted  with 
the  rule  of  petitio  principii.”'  Then  he  shows  the  need  and 
practical  advantage  of  the  philosophic  disciplines  (logic, 
psychology,  and  ethics)  in  the  learned  professions,  disposes 
of  all  difficulties  that  might  seem  insuperable  in  the  nature  of 
the  subjects  or  the  youth  of  the  pupils  (eighteen  to  twenty 
years),  calls  to  witness  the  practice  of  American  colleges.  In 
fact  he  makes  a  strong  appeal  for  the  reintroduction  of 
philosophic  studies ;  formally  he  merely  asks  that  those 
teachers  in  the  higher  schools  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
teach  philosophy  be  no  longer  by  law  precluded  from  so 
doing. 

In  method  Paulsen  follows  the  lead  of  Herbart,  accepting 
his  doctrine  of  apperception  and  the  formal  steps  of  knowing. 
He  does  not  discuss  special  method,  partly  because  of  lack  of 
time,  partly  because  that  is  the  work  of  teachers’  seminaries 
(training  schools) ;  but  he  does  discuss  each  subject  of  school 
study,  showing  its  relation  to  the  general  aim  of  education. 
He  also  gives  some  attention  to  the  organization  of  schools  and 
school  systems. 

In  this  brief  sketch  I  have  tried  simply  to  give  the  barest 
outline  of  Paulsen’s  teaching,  and  to  lead  my  readers  to  study 
his  works  on  philosophy  and  education  for  themselves.  Even 
if  my  scheme  were  perfect  and  my  details  without  a  fault, 
there  would  still  be  lacking  the  life-giving  voice  and  presence 
of  Paulsen  himself. 

Arthur  Wynne  Shaw 

Teachers  College, 

New  York 

*  "  Vergangenheit  und  Zukunft  der  Philosophic  im  gelehrten  Unterricht,”  Cen¬ 
tral-Organ  f Ur  die  Interessen  des  Realschulwesens,  1886. 
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SOME  APPLICATIONS  OF  PHYSIOGRAPHY  TO 
HISTORY 

Plus  proderit  demonstrasse  rectam  protinus  viam  quam  revocare  ab  trrore  iam 
lapses — Quintilian 

At  some  time  in  the  near  future  the  teacher  of  history  vnll 
doubtless  discover  what  the  critical  student  of  history  has 
already  made  the  basis  of  study,  namely :  that  history  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  an  echo  of  the  operation  of  geographic  laws; 
that  humankind  as  well  as  other  organic  life  is  a  slave  to  hun¬ 
ger;  that  all  migrations  and  dispersions  of  peoples  are  merely 
quantitative  expressions  of  moisture  and  temperature;  and 
that  the  nationalism  of  government  is  merely  a  machinery  for 
the  rapid  and  equitable  distribution  of  food.  These  are  not 
only  fundamental  principles  of  history,  but  they  are  none  the 
less  principles  of  physiographic  science  as  well. 

But  aside  from  the  general  laws  that  apply  to  the  science  of 
history  there  are  special  applications  so  numerous  that  almost 
every  fact  noted  on  the  pages  of  the  text-book  has  behind  it 
a  cause  that  sooner  or  later  leads  back  to  geography  for  its 
explanation.  What  teacher  has  not  been  confronted  with  the 
query  of  why  military  operations  of  the  colonial  wars  always 
seemed  to  involve  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point?  On  purely 
historical  grounds  the  question  is  a  difficult  one  to  answer; 
indeed,  on  such  grounds  it  is  impossible  to  answer  it.  But 
with  a  good  topographic  map  before  the  pupil  the  problem  is 
at  once  solved ;  the  pupil  can  see  for  himself  that  the  only 
feasible  road  over  which  an  army  could  then  pass  lay  along 
the  valleys  of  Lake  Champlain  and  Hudson  River.  The 
valley  in  question  was  then  what  it  is  now — the  principal 
traveled  route  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic 
coast-plain. 

The  same  principles  underlie  the  history  of  almost  every 
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campaign.  The  science  of  strategy  is  hardly  more  than  the 
science  of  topography.  In  the  text-book  of  history  the 
various  movements  that  go  to  make  up  a  campaign  are  so 
puzzling  both  to  teachers  and  pupils  that  but  little  benefit 
comes  from  their  systematic  study.  In  planning  a  campaign 
the  first  thing  required  by  a  commander  is  a  topographic  map; 
and  if  it  is  a  necessity  to  the  commander  of  an  army,  it  is 
equally  necessary  to  the  student  of  history.  The  various 
operations  of  investment  usually  seem  devoid  of  meaning  until 
followed  out  on  a  topographic  map ;  with  this  aid,  however, 
the  difficulties  quickly  disappear. 

Not  the  least  perplexing  problems  that  confront  the  student 
are  those  arising  when  one  endeavors  to  make  historical  state¬ 
ments  consistent  with  present  geographic  conditions.  Thus 
it  seems  absurd  to  apply  the  name  Ostia  to  a  town  seven  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber;  it  seems  equally  contradictory 
to  speak  of  Adria  as  a  seaport  when  the  map  accompanying 
the  text  shows  the  place  to  be  sixteen  miles  inland. 

But  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  region 
clears  up  all  difficulties.  In  the  time  of  Ancus  Martius,  Ostia 
was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  in  Ciesar’s  time  Adria,  or 
Hatria,  was  a  port  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  silting  of  the 
Italian  shores  goes  on  very  rapidly,  and  in  places  it  can  be 
measured  from  year  to  year.  The  waters  of  all  the  rivers  are 
highly  charged  with  sediment,  and  those  of  the  Tiber  at  times 
have  a  creamy  consistency,  so  great  is  the  quantity  of  silt 
carried  in  their  flood.  The  reason,  therefore,  that  Adria  is  no 
longer  a  seaport,  and  Ostia  is  not  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  is 
apparent  :  the  shores  have  encroached  on  the  sea,  leaving  the 
towns  far  inland. 

In  modern  times  the  city  of  Venice  furnishes  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  rapidity  of  physiographic  changes  along  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic.  When  the  Veneti  first  occupied  the 
mud  flats  upon  which  the  city  now  stands,  the  shore  line  was 
probably  at  Mestre,  about  five  miles  from  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Mark.  Less  than  fifty  years  ago  it  had  advanced  to  a  distance 
of  two  and  a  half  miles  from  this  church.  Then  the  railway 
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was  built,  and  this  materially  aided  nature’s  work.  The  broad 
sea-wall  built  for  the  railway  bed  created  a  slight  tidal  eddy 
that  has  caused  a  constant  deposition  of  silt  on  the  landward 
side,  and  as  a  result  Venice  is  now  practically  a  city  on  the 
mainland. 

A  similar  explanation  is  afforded  to  a  problem  that  a  few 
years  since  caused  more  or  less  discussion.  It  was  discovered 
that  across  the  south  of  France  there  existed  a  broad  swath  of 
Keltic  names,  that  marked  the  advance  of  the  Kelts  as  they 
pushed  their  way  westward  from  Draguinan  through  Nismes 
to  Bbziers — from  Marseilles  all  along  the  Gulf  of  the  Lion. 
About  this  there  is  nothing  strange,  for  the  migration  of  the 
Kelts  has  long  been  historically  established.  The  fact  that 
challenges  attention  is  the  fringe  of  Latin  names  that  borders 
the  coast.  These  one  finds  in  abundance.  For  example: 
Villefranche  {Villa  Franca),  Aiguille  {aculeus),  Salins  {salinns), 
Aigues  Mortes  {aquce  mortuce),  Frontignan  {frons  stagni), 
P'ranqueveaux  {Franca  Vallis),  and  a  host  of  others. 

Now  why  should  such  a  condition  exist?  Were  the  Kelts 
afraid  of  the  sea,  or  had  they  a  reason  for  avoiding  it?  Evi¬ 
dently  such  a  hypothesis  is  out  of  the  question.  They  were 
not  threatened  by  any  enemy  that  might  approach  them  from 
the  seaward,  nor  did  they  avoid  the  immediate  coast;  on  the 
contrary,  they  kept  close  to  the  shore.  But  the  shores  of  the 
time  when  the  Kelts  pushed  westward  were  not  the  shores 
that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Gaul. 
Between  the  one  time  and  the  other  the  shallow  coast  waters 
have  been  filled  in  to  a  depth  of  several  miles  with  the  silt 
brought  down  by  the  Rhone,  the  Durance,  and  other  streams. 
In  fact,  the  Durance,  having  clogged  its  own  delta,  now  flows 
•into  the  Rhone — in  just  the  same  manner  as  the  Red  River, 
having  choked  its  own  mouth,  sought  an  easier  passage  to  the 
Gulf  through  the  Mississippi.  So  when  these  settlements 
were  made  by  Latin-speaking  peoples,  they  were  made  on  land 
that  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  Keltic  invasion  of  Gaul. 

A  similar  case  occurs  along  the  western  shores  of  the  British 
Islands.  There  is  an  old  Keltic  root  "inchi'  meaning  “island.” 
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Instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  are  common  all  along  the  Irish 
coast.  But  the  root  is  also  found  in  many  names  of  places 
now  some  distance  inland,  and  the  reason  therefor  is  not 
hard  to  find.  When  these  names  were  first  applied  the  various 
"inches"  were  islands  pure  and  simple.  Since  that  time  an 
elevation  of  the  coast  has  taken  place  and,  as  a  result,  many  of 
them  are  now  a  part  of  the  mainland. 

The  very  fishy  story  of  the  battle  at  Thermopylai  is  still 
another  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  physiographic 
changes  play  havoc  with  historical  accounts.  In  many  text¬ 
books  the  locality  is  called  a  pass,*  but  this  is  an  unnecessary 
misuse  of  a  word  whose  meaning  is  plain ;  it  is  unfortunate, 
because  the  route  of  Hydarnes  lay  up  a  thalweg  of  the  Asopos 
and  over  the  Anopaia,  a  spur  extending  from  Mount  Oita ;  and 
the  depression  over  this  spur  is  a  true  pass.  On  the  contrary, 
the  locality  of  the  battle  between  Leonidas  and  the  Persians 
occurred,  not  in  a  narrow  pass  with  precipitous  walls,  such  as 
the  Via  Mala,  but  in  the  coast-plain  of  the  Malian  Gulf. 

Were  a  student  to  study  the  topography  of  the  region  from 
a  modern  map,  nothing  but  hopeless  confusion  could  possibly 
result,  for  the  narrow  pass  described  in  Greek  history  is  now  a 
wide  plain,  big  enough  for  the  manoeuvers  of  a  large  modern 
army.  But  the  Malian  Gulf  of  to-day  is  quite  a  different 
locality  compared  with  its  outlines  four-and-twenty  centuries 
ago.  Fortunately,  Herodotus  has  left  an  excellent  description 
of  the  gulf  as  it  existed  in  his  time,  and  this,  together  with 
the  topographic  feature  of  the  present  coast-plain,  enables 
the  geographer  to  restore  with  considerable  certainty  the  for¬ 
mer  outlines.  At  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  the  gulf 
extended  inland  as  far  as  Antikyra,  and  this  village  seems  to 
have  been  its  port.  The  Spercheios,  then  as  now  a  very 
muddy  stream,  flowed  into  the  head  of  the  gulf  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  north  of  the  village.  The  coast-plain  on  the  south  side 

'  The  word  is  derived  from  Oep/iSi,  hot,  and  ir'v'kai,  gates  (used  in  this  sense 
always  in  the  plural).  The  first  part  of  the  word,  it  is  likely,  was  derived  from 
the  fact  that  hot  mineral  springs  existed  in  the  locality.  The  name  was  com¬ 
monly  shortene<l  to  IlvXat,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  gateway  from  Thessaly  to  Lokris. 
The  same  word  was  also  applied  generically  to  narrow  straits. 
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of  the  gulf  was  only  a  few  rods  wide,  and  at  two  points,  Ther- 
mopylai  and  another  east  of  Alpenoi,  it  was  about  the  width 
of  a  cart  path.  Across  the  latter  narrow  the  Phokian  wall  had 
been  built;  at  Thermopylai  the  defense  was  intrusted  to 
Spartan  valor.  But  twenty-four  hundred  years  have  wrought 
great  changes  in  the  Malian  Gulf.  The  head  of  the  gulf  has 
been  silted  to  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  Antikyra.  The 
river  Spercheios  has  found  an  easier  passageway  southward 
of  the  village,  and  winds  along  the  coast  plain,  flowing  into 
the  gulf  about  fifteen  miles  from  its  former  mouth,  having 
absorbed  the  Dyras,  Asopos,  and  several  smaller  mountain 
streams  that  once  flowed  into  the  Malian  Gulf.  The  coast- 
plain  itself,  instead  of  a  narrow  strip  between  a  frowning  cliff 
and  an  impassable  marsh,  is  now  a  plain  two  or  three  miles 
wide.  The  gulf  is  hardly  one-half  its  size  at  the  time  of  the 
battle.  Studied  from  a  modern  map,  the  account  of  the  battle 
is  meaningless  and  its  strategic  value  is  nothing.  But  if  the 
plan  be  followed  out  upon  a  map  with  the  former  coast  lines, 
the  whole  campaign  shows  military  skill  and  strategic  manoeu- 
vering  of  a  high  order. 

There  is  one  other  example  that  might  be  chosen  from  a 
long  list,  namely,  the  river  Oxus,  now  more  commonly  called 
the  Amu  Darya.  This  river  flows  through  a  plain  whose  soil 
is  very  light,  and,  in  consequence,  easily  moved  by  running 
water.  At  present  it  flows  into  Aral  Lake,  but  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  it  was  still  flowing  into  Caspian 
Lake,  which  had  always  been  its  outlet.  At  all  events,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander’s  conquest  it  was  tributary  to  Caspian  Lake, 
a'nd  in  order  to  understand  the  military  history  of  that  time 
its  course  must  be  plotted  in  its  old  channel ;  but  what  must 
one  think  of  a  text-book  that  carries  on  these  operations  along 
the  Aral  instead  of  the  Caspian  channel  of  the  river?’ 

*  Changes  in  the  regimen  of  rivers  are  a  very  common  matter.  Concerning  tlie 
Timavo  Vergil  wrote. 

“  .  .  .  fontem  superare  Timavi 
unde  per  ora  novem  vasto  cum  murmure  montis 
it  mare  proeruptum,  et  pelago  premit  arva  sonanti.” 

Since  the  time  of  Vergil,  however,  the  nine  mouths  have  become  three  in 
niimber. 
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The  moral  pointed  out  in  these  paragraphs  is  a  plain  one. 
A  map  with  modern  outlines  is  not  the  one  upon  which  to 
study  ancient  history.  It  is  not  a  question  of  littus  quod  nunc 
est,  but  one  of  littus  quod  tunc  fuit ;  and  the  successful  student 
must  either  “get  a  hustle  on  himself”  to  find  old  maps,  or  else 
be  able  to  restore  former  topographic  features — a  matter  not 
so  difficult  as  it  at  first  appears. 

But  the  influence  of  topography  in  history  is  not  confined  to 
military  science ;  its  applications  to  commercial  development 
are  far  more  comprehensive.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
city  of  Rome  was  due  not  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  site  of 
an  important  outpost  of  Alba  Longa,  but  because  the  topog¬ 
raphy  of  the  Tiber  valley,  which  the  city  controlled,  was  of  a 
character  such  that  it  furnished  the  best  cattle  ranges  in 
Italy.  Krotona  and  Sybaris  were  each  larger  and  richer  than 
Rome  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  but,  having 
a  much  greater  area  of  productive  territory  surrounding  it, 
Rome  far  outstripped  every  other  city  on  the  peninsula.  It 
was  simply  a  question  of  fortunate  topography,  and  Rome, 
being  situated  at  the  outlet  of  this  rich  watershed,  became 
first  a  great  market  and  afterward  the  principal  financial 
center  of  the  west. 

The  commercial  history  of  New  York  furnishes  another 
example.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal 
both  Boston  and  Philadelphia  overshadowed  New  York;  Phila¬ 
delphia,  moreover,  was  not  only  a  much  larger  city — it  was  also 
the  chief  seaport  of  the  country.  But  a  few  years  changed  all 
this,  and  the  change  was  brought  about  by  the  discovery  of  a 
topographic  feature,  namely,  a  depression  of  moderately  uni¬ 
form  gradient  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
This  depression  is  the  pass  crossing  the  Appalachian  highlands, 
and  its  lowest  part  is  now  occupied  by  the  channel  of  Mohawk 
River.  Through  this  depression  the  Erie  Canal  was  built. 
Because  the  Erie  Canal  was  built,  produce  from  the  region  west 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  could  be  brought  to  the  At¬ 
lantic  seaboard.  Because  this  produce  could  be  delivered  to 
New  York  City,  vessels  calling  at  this  port  were  no  longer  com- 
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polled  to  return  in  ballast.  Because  they  could  take  return 
cargoes  at  New  York,  but  could  not  get  them  at  Philadelphia, 
all  the  foreign  shipping  lines  quickly  changed  their  clearings 
to  the  former  port,  and,  as  a  result.  New  York  has  outstripped 
every  other  city  on  the  American  continent.  ■ 

Now  had  it  not  been  for  this  natural  gradient  between 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson  River,  Erie  Canal  would  have 
been  out  of  the  question,  and  the  enormous  commerce  that 
has  centered  about  Manhattan  Island  would  have  concen¬ 
trated  elsewhere.  It  is  merely  one  of  a  number  of  instances  I 
in  which  topography  has  governed  the  course  of  history,  and 
geography  has  shaped  the  destinies  of  humanity. 

Another  and  an  apparently  insignificant  pathway  through 
a  desert  highland  has  been  the  making  of  much  history. 
There  is  an  old  Oriental  saying  to  the  effect  that  “Whoever 
would  make  himself  master  of  India  must  first  be  lord  of 
Kabul.”  The  meaning  of  this  cannot  be  fully  comprehended 
until  one  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  topography  of  the  region 
between  the  Caspian  Lake  and  India.  The  two  are  separated 
by  rugged  mountains,  and  in  three  or  four  places  only  are 
there  natural  highways  that  are  passable  to  camel  train?;  and 
inasmuch  as  but  one  of  these,  Khybcr  Pass,  permits  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  ordnance,  this  pass  is  practically  the  gateway  to 
India.  Is  it  strange,  then,  that  all  the  political  intrigues 
between  England  and  Russia  should  center  about  this  cafton? 

It  is  a  narrow  gorge,  in  places  scarcely  a  rod  wide,  and  its 
total  length  is  less  than  thirty-five  miles.  But  a  gateway  to 
India  is  no  easy  thing  to  keep  open  when  a  powerful  enemy 
is  intriguing  to  keep  it  shut ;  and  this  same  pass  has  therefore 
made  a  wonderful  epoch  in  history.  It  is  responsible  for  the 
treachery  to  Dost  Mohammed — a  piece  of  statecraft  that  will 
forever  reflect  the  infamy  of  the  British  ministry;  and  by  the 
sword  of  Akbar  Khan,  a  name  that  will  be  forever  remem¬ 
bered  with  horroi,  that  infamy  was  avenged. 

The  forced  withdrawal  of  the  English  troops  and  camp- 
followers  from  Kabul  was  the  cost  of  the  ministry’s  duplicity, 
and  of  the  sixteen  thousand  souls  that  entered  the  pass  that 
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awful  winter’s  day  one  man  only  reached  Jelalabad.  It  is  a 
gruesome  story  of  a  ministry’s  treachery,  an  envoy’s  arro¬ 
gance,  and  a  barbarian’s  revenge.  The  army  of  Kabul  was 
entrapped  and  annihilated  in  that  barricaded  pass.  It  was 
indeed  a  Thermopylai  to  the  heroic  men  and  women  who 
poured  out  their  blood  upon  that  fatal  day;  but  how  can 
tongue  or  pen  administer  a  castigation  that  shall  sufficiently 
punish  the  dastardly  wretches  that  brought  about  the  terrible 
result!  Truly  Khyber  Pass  has  made  some  thrilling  history, 
but  the  history  has  only  just  begun.  The  Russians  are 
already  at  the  gates  of  Kabul,  and  what  are  the  bloody  con¬ 
flicts  that  must  be  here  rehearsed  before  their  line  of  outposts 
extends  from  Kiva  along  the  Indus  to  Karachi? 

Before  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  Khyber  Pass  was  as 
necessary  to  the  commercial  development  of  India  as  the 
canal  is  at  the  present  time.  It  was  then  and  is  now  the  only 
overland  passage  connecting  England  with  her  imperial  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  if  ever  a  railway  shall  bring  them  together,  this 
pass  affords  the  cuily  practical  route  of  transit.  But  nil  pro- 
dest  quod  non  laedere  possit  idem;  the  topographic  feature 
that  has  meant  so  much  to  England  and  is  so  coveted  by 
Russia — what  has  it  been  to  Afghanistan?  Nothing  but  ruin. 
In  the  time  of  Ahmed  the  Afghan  empire  extended  from 
Kashmir  on  the  north  to  Karachi  on  the  south,  and  from 
Herat  to  Sirhind  east  and  west.  Now  it  is  hardly  a  tithe  as 
large,  and  year  by  year  Russia  is  slicing  away  its  northern 
frontier.  The  pass  has  been  a  moonstone  to  its  possessor, 
carrying  with  its  possession  nothing  but  disaster. 

J.  W.  Redway 

Mt.  Vernon, 

New  York 
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DISCUSSIONS  ; 

EFFECT  OF  THE  QUARTER  SYSTEM  ON  COURSES  IN 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  | 

One  criticism  frequently  made  against  the  University  of  I 
Chicago  is  that,  in  obedience  to  the.  natural  taste  of  the 
vigorous,  practical  West,  an  undue  preponderance  in  her 
courses  is  given  to  the  natural  sciences.  The  magnificent 
equipment  in  laboratories — already  far  in  excess  of  what  her 
less  fortunate  immediate  neighbors  possess — and  the  wide 
reputation  of  various  members  of  the  scientific  departments, 
doubtless  emphasize  this  side  of  the  curriculum.  Moreover, 
one  of  the  fundamental  features  in  the  organization  of  the 
university,  the  quarter-unit  in  terms,  is  particularly  favorable 
to  work  in  pure  science.  The  original  plan  of  the  university  ! 
contemplated  even  shorter  units  of  six  weeks,  but  the  second  I 
year  of  active  work  has  seen  the  serious  modification  of  this  I 
six-weeks’  course.  The  large  majority  of  studies  are  now  1 
“double  minors,”  i.  e.,  extend  over  a  period  of  three  months  i 
with  either  four  or  (in  the  academic  colleges)  five  class-room 
meetings  each  week.  Certain  departments,  to  be  sure,  offer  | 
courses  in  sequence,  so  that  in  reality  a  student  continues  in 
one  line  of  work,  under  one  instructor,  for  six  or  even  nine 
months.  The  system  of  the  university,  however,  is  based 
upon  the  quarter-unit ;  it  begins  anew  every  three  months, 
and  closes  every  three  months,  and  hence  supposes  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  student’s  entering  upon  a  course  of  study  at  the 
beginning  of  any  quarter.  Elementary  courses,  in  particular, 
must  be  repeated  at  least  four  times  each  year  for  the  benefit 
of  incoming  students,  or  for  students  already  in  residence  who 
have  not  been  able  to  pursue  the  required  course.  As  a  rule, 
then,  the  instructor,  whatever  his  subject  may  be,  must  shape 
it  to  conform  to  these  allotted  periods  of  three  months. 

Concentration  of  work  is  of  undoubted  advantage  to  the 
student  in  the  scientific  departments.  His  undivided  atten¬ 
tion  is  devoted  to  one  topic ;  an  intimate  relationship  between 
teacher  and  student,  both  working  together  over  the  given 
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subject  for  many  hours  each  week,  stimulates  to  enthusiastic 
progress.  And  laboratory  hours,  so  difficult  to  arrange  in 
consecutive  periods  in  the  ordinary  college  schedule,  fit  in 
readily  where  the  student  is  taking  but  two  or  three  courses 
at  the  same  time.  The  same  might  be  said  with  less  warmth 
of  commendation  in  the  case  of  history  or  political  economy, 
or  even  Latin,  Greek,  and  German.  The  obvious  dangers  of 
this  system  need  not  be  entered  upon  here,  but  an  unfavor¬ 
able  critic  would  say  that  this  succession  of  pellets  of  mental 
nourishment,  each  one  highly  concentrated,  is  apt  to  produce 
intellectual  dyspepsia,  especially  in  the  tender  digestion  of  a 
freshman  or  a  sophomore.  And,  necessarily,  little  regard  is 
paid  to  the  order  in  which  these  pellets  are  taken ;  a  dose  of 
elementary  French,  for  example,  may  follow  in  the  sixth 
quarter  a  long  course  in  the  classics  or  history.  In  general, 
however,  whenever  the  course  of  study  is  purely  scientific  in 
character,  the  quarter  system  has  manifest  advantages  for 
both  instructor  and  instructed. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  subject  which  requires  growth  and 
development  under  the  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
or,  to  phrase  it  differently,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  art, 
suffers  in  such  a  system  as  the  University  of  Chicago  has 
inaugurated.  Rhetoric,  or,  more  especially,  English  composi¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  taught  at  present  in  our  best  American  colleges, 
is  an  art  study  par  excellence ;  the  emphasis  is  constantly 
placed  more  and  more  on  accomplishing,  producing,  creating, 
in  a  crude,  but  nevertheless  purely  individual,  manner  by  the 
student.  Theoretical  information  must  be  imparted,  but 
instruction  of  this  nature  is  secondary  to  constant  supervision 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  to  constant  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil.  It  would  seem  too  obvious  to  need  note  that  in 
any  other  art  three  months  could  accomplish  but  little  in 
acquiring  even  the  rudiments  of  technique.  The  painter  can¬ 
not,  after  imparting  a  certain  number  of  scientific  formulae, 
abandon  the  young  artist  in  his  studio  unguided ;  rather,  he 
must  follow  his  crude  efforts  step  by  step  for  a  number  of 
years,  pointing  out  difficulties  here,  suggesting  methods  there, 
until  the  student  has  grown  under  his  instruction  into  a  com¬ 
plete  mastery  of  his  tools.  So  in  the  humble  work  of  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  in  a  college :  one  cannot  expect  to  obtain 
good  results  in  a  short  period  of  three  or  even  six  months. 
To  burden  the  student  with  text -book  rules  and  theoretical 
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discussions,  leaving  him  to  make  whatever  application  he 
might  sec  fit  in  his  future  career,  would  be  highly  ineffective. 
He  needs  a  minimum  of  theory,  a  maximum  of  experience,  and 
plenty  of  time  in  which  to  absorb  that  experience.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  therefore,  to  the  antipathy  which  the  average  young 
student  manifests  toward  the  subject,  the  teacher  of  rhetoric 
and  English  composition  in  a  university  making  use  of  the 
quarter  system  encounters  this  difficulty:  by  the  organization 
of  the  university,  instruction  in  any  branch  must  be  given  in 
accordance  with  the  quarter-unit.  No  courses  extending  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  academic  year,  such  as  are  offered  in 
the  usual  college,  can  be  carried  on.  Both  prescribed  and 
elective  work  are  be.set  with  peculiar  difficulties  resulting  from 
the  cause  dwelt  upon  above. 

Certain  advantages,  however,  may  be  found  in  three-months’ 
courses  with  four  or  five  class  exercises  each  week.  A  stu¬ 
dent  on  entering  as  a  freshman,  or  an  “unclassified  student,’’ 
is  obliged  to  take  during  the  first  quarter  a  double  minor  {i.  e., 
five  recitation  periods  each  week  for  twelve  weeks)  in  the 
theory  of  rhetoric,  with  the  use  of  a  text-book,  and  at  the 
same  time  weekly  or  bi-weekly  practice  in  writing.  Such 
classes  arc  not  intended  to  exceed  thirty-five  students  under 
one  instructor;  consequently  each  member  of  the  class  re¬ 
ceives  more  individual  attention  on  the  part  of  the  instructor 
than  is  possible  in  the  usual  large  class  in  prescribed  English. 
For  three  months  the  raw  student,  fresh  from  the  crudities  of 
a  western  high  school,  is  drilled  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  style,  until  he  has  firmly  in  hand  an  outline  of  criticism 
which  he  can  apply  in  his  future  writing.  Lectures,  it  has  been 
found,  are  unsatisfactory.  Exercises  in  analysis  of  passages  in 
literature,  in  criticising  and  recasting  corrupt  and  defective 
sentences,  paragraphs,  and  short  articles,  and  the  discussion 
of  theory,  occupy  two  or  three  of  the  five  recitation  hours. 
The  remaining  time  is  given  to  writing  in  class,  criticism  in 
class  by  instructor  and  students  of  such  written  work,  and 
personal  consultation.  This  minute  drill  savors  of  the  school¬ 
master  rather  than  of  the  college  teacher,  it  may  be  said,  and 
rightly  so  until  a  similar  course,  secure  and  rigid  in  its  require¬ 
ments,  be  adopted  by  every  high  school  and  preparatory 
academy. 

If  the  training  in  composition  should  end  here  at  the  clo.se 
of  the  first  third  of  the  freshman  year,  little  permanent  impres- 
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sion  would  be  made  on  the  average  student.  Hence  a  require¬ 
ment  in  writing,  in  addition  to  the  regular  three  courses  which 
the  student  pursues  each  quarter,  is  made  to  cover  the  ensuing 
quarters.  During  the  two  periods  immediately  following  the 
prescribed  course  in  theory  the  student  writes  once  in  two 
weeks,  or  in  the  case  of  those  who  enter  at  the  winter  quarter 
once  a  week  for  one  period,  meeting  once  a  week  for  half  an 
hour  for  general  criticism  and  direction,  the  returning  of 
papers,  etc.  Consultation  hours  are  also  provided,  at  which 
the  more  backward  cases  are  treated.  These  compositions,  or 
themes,  are  of  the  usual  sophomore  order — summaries,  trans¬ 
lations,  short  descriptions  or  stories,  and  at  the  close  one 
exposition  and  one  argument.  They  are  criticised  at  once  by 
the  instructor  in  charge  according  to  the  theory  outlined  in 
the  preliminary  course,  and  in  many  cases  the  students  are 
required  to  rewrite.  Although  these  ten  or  twelve  papers  are 
prepared  quite  independently  of  any  course  and  constitute  an 
"extra,”  it  has  not  been  found  a  burdensome  imposition. 
During  the  last  three  quarters  of  the  academic  colleges,  or 
what  would  correspond  to  the  usual  sophomore  year,  each 
student  is  required  to  prepare  four  short  essays  each  quarter 
in  expository  or  argumentative  form.  Material  for  such 
essays,  it  is  expected,  will  be  furnished  by  his  regular  three 
courses,  or  a  short  elective  course  in  composition  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  required  writing.  To  sum  up  briefly,  the 
regular  student  at  the  University  of  Chicago  takes  a  three- 
months’  course  in  theory  and  practice,  in  which  he  receives 
minute  drill  and  technical  criticism ;  for  the  five  quarters  fol¬ 
lowing  (in  the  case  of  a  few  students,  four)  a  regular  amount 
of  writing  along  certain  prescribed  lines  is  required,  and  a  part 
of  this  writing  is  intimately  related  with  the  student’s  work  in 
the  various  departments. 

One  practical  difficulty  in  the  application  of  this  drill  is 
encountered  in  the  fact  that  the  scheme  of  the  university  con¬ 
templates  the  absence  of  any  student  for  one  or  more  quarters 
to  suit  his  convenience.  As  an  actual  fact,  few  academic  col¬ 
lege  students  thus  interrupt  their  course;  and  for  such  cases 
special  provision  is  made:  some  are  able  to  complete  the  ad¬ 
ditional  requirement  of  themes  while  absent,  and  others  join 
a  new  section  on  their  return.  The  quarter  system,  moreover, 
necessitates  work  in  many  sections  simultaneously,  although 
in  different  stages  of  progress,  but  the  liberal  policy  of  the 
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university  in  limiting  classes  to  small  numbers  has  thus  far 
solved  this  difficulty.  The  very  feature,  therefore,  which  at 
first  sight  seemed  detrimental  to  adequate  training  in  compo¬ 
sition,  the  quarter-unit,  has  proved  advantageous  in  that  it  has 
obliged  the  concentration  of  theoretical  work  into  a  short 
space  of  time.  The  freshman,  at  the  outset  of  his  academic 
career,  has  a  few  fundamental  principles  and  ideals  rooted  deep 
in  his  habits,  so  to  speak,  to  guide  him  in  his  future  work. 

The  university  prescribes  no  work  beyond  the  first  six  quar¬ 
ters;  the  junior  and  senior  years,  or,  in  the  new  nomenclature, 
the  university  colleges,  are  entirely  elective.  Hence  after 
completing  the  required  papers  a  student  may  drop  the  subject 
altogether.  For  those  who  desire  more  advanced  work  and 
more  searching  criticism  various  short  courses  in  writing  are 
offered  from  time  to  time.  These  may  extend  for  three  or 
six  months;  a  six-months’  course  with  four  class  meetings  each 
week  would  be  equivalent  to  a  full  course  at  Harvard,  for 
instance.  The  methods  employed  vary,  as  the  grade  and 
nature  of  the  course  vary.  The  course  in  argumentative  com¬ 
position,  for  example,  differs  materially  from  the  methods 
outlined  in  this  article.  For  this  special  form  of  composition 
the  quarter  system  does  not  work  disadvantageously.  But  in 
general  two  kinds  of  writing  are  attempted — short  “daily” 
themes,  and  longer  essays  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  weeks. 
In  “daily”  themes  no  disadvantage  results  from  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  courses,  for  writing  six  times  a  week  over  a  period  of 
three  months  is  effective  discipline  in  influencing  the  style  of 
the  average  college  boy,  and  six  months  of  writing  each  day  is 
all  that  can  be  satisfactorily  attempted.  At  the  end  of  six 
months  the  “daily”  theme  becomes  a  monotonous  and  wear¬ 
ing  bore,  and  a  change  in  form  of  work  is  needed.  Not  more 
than  eight  essays  can  be  assigned  for  a  three-months’  course, 
or  twelve  in  case  the  course  extends  over  two  quarters.  Even 
with  these  requirements  the  student’s  productiveness  is  in 
danger  of  being  overtaxed,  and  his  material,  drawn  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  intellectual  life  which  he  is  leading, 
exhausted.  When  we  consider  the  four  class  meetings  each 
week,  we  find  that  the  new  circumstances  modify  the  nature 
of  the  methods.  The  usual  more  or  less  formal  dissertation 
on  style,  or  on  the  kinds  of  composition,  etc.,  is  here  out  of  the 
question.  The  student,  moreover,  has  passed  beyond  the 
text-book  stage.  Consequently  about  half  the  hours  are  occu- 
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pied  with  informal  discussions  of  literary  forms,  examination 
of  certain  assigned  authors  with  reference  to  rhetorical  ques¬ 
tions  then  under  consideration  by  the  class,  usually  in  the  form 
of  papers  prepared  by  the  students,  or  occasional  talks  by  the 
instructor  on  some  point  suggested  by  the  writing  then  in 
progress.  The  remaining  two  hours  each  week  permit  the 
instructor  to  read  aloud  and  discuss  in  more  or  less  detail 
much  of  the  written  work.  The  class  takes  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  adding  to  or  modifying  the  instructor’s  written  and 
spoken  criticism.  Thus  the  students  are  taught  the  habit  of 
careful,  minute  analysis  and  criticism,  and  the  frequent  class 
exercises  are  crowded  with  work.  Consultation  hours  for 
interviews  with  individual  students  are  also  held.  The  only 
drawback  in  such  elective  courses  comes  from  the  rapid  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  long  papers.  Doubtless  some  modification  of 
the  system  may  be  found  by  means  of  which  a  course  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  rhetoric,  such  as  an  historical  study  of  different 
stylists,  may  supplement  the  short  course  in  composition. 

The  tendency  of  the  system  of  quarters,  which  forces  the 
instructor  to  condense  his  theoretical  instruction,  is  in  line  with 
more  advanced  conceptions  of  the  place  of  rhetoric  and  Eng¬ 
lish  composition  in  American  colleges,  i.  e.,  that  the  theory 
should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  given  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  that  it  may  make  the  most  impression  upon 
the  young  student,  and  that  the  practice  should  be  not  only 
constant,  but  in  some  way  not  divorced  unnaturally  from  the 
daily  occupations  in  other  departments  of  the  university.  If 
all  the  writing  of  set  “compositions”  or  “themes”  could  be 
done  away  with,  and  in  their  place  a  coherent  course  of  essays 
in  literature,  history,  political  economy,  etc.,  be  substituted,  we 
should  have  gone  far  toward  removing  the  artificiality  and  irk¬ 
someness  of  the  required  work  in  English. 

Robert  W.  Herrick 

The  University  of  Chicago 


THE  SYSTEM  OF  GRADING  PUPILS  IN  ST.  LOUIS 

The  editorial  comments  in  the  May  number  of  the  Review' 
on  the  plans  for  school  organization  that  would  make  possi¬ 
ble  the  advancement  of  individual  pupils  whose  strength  is 
markedly  beyond  that  of  the  classes  in  which  they  are,  show 
that  the  system  of  grading  which  has  been  in  use  in  St.  Louis 
for  many  years  is  not  widely  known  or  understood. 
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A  brief  presentation  of  the  plan  will,  I  am  sure,  recommend 
it  as  a  complete  solution  of  this  problem,  one  that  commands 
the  most  serious  attention  of  all  who  appreciate  the  evil  done 
an  active  mind  by  inanition. 

Our  primary  and  grammar  school  work  is  divided  into  eight 
grades,  and  each  grade  is  subdivided  into  four  quarters.  The 
amount  of  work  assigned  to  the  grades  and  quarters  is  the 
work  possible  to  be  accomplished  by  the  average  class  in  these 
periods,  and  has  been  determined  by  experience. 

The  work  in  any  quarter  of  any  grade  may  be  begun  at  any 
period  of  the  school  year,  and  is  given  only  such  time  as  the 
particular  class  requires  to  finish  it;  this  may  be  considerably 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  year,  or  it  may  be  considerably 
less.  Whenever  it  is  done,  the  class  goes  on  at  once  to  the 
next  work.  Thus  progress  is  not  hindered  by  any  artificial 
division  of  the  work  or  time. 

How  the  organization  of  a  large  school  is  adapted  to  this 
division  of  the  work  can  be  most  clearly  shown  by  a  table  giv¬ 
ing  rooms  and  classes  with  their  respective  positions  in  grades 
and  quarters  of  the  work. 

It  is  our  custom  to  send  a  class  to  the  high  school  at  the  end 
of  each  half  year. 

The  table  givon  below  will  represent  the  organization  of  one 
of  our  schools  just  after  the  January  class  has  been  sent  to  the 
high  school  and  the  other  classes  moved  up  to  new  rooms. 

In  the  table  the  numbers  indicate  the  rooms  and  grades,  and 
the  exponents  the  class  and  quarter.  The  sign  +  after  the 
exponent  means  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  quarter  of  the 
year  the  class  has  already  done  considerable  work  of  this  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  work;  the  sign  — ,  that  the  class  is  not  yet  ready  to 
begin  the  new  quarter’s  work.  The  school  year  consists  of 
forty  weeks,  and  the  quarter  of  ten  weeks. 
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The  above  table  shows  that  some  of  the  classes  are  less  than 
five  weeks  apart  in  the  work,  and  none  more  than  ten  weeks 
apart,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  highest  grades. 
Rooms  I  and  2  are  both  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighth 
grade,  and  will  both  go  to  the  high  school  in  June. 

Room  3,  the  next  lower,  is  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighth 
grade,  a  difference  of  two  quarters. 

This  classification  in  these  rooms  is  necessary,  as  we  pro¬ 
mote  to  the  high  school  only  twice  a  year.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  each  room  is  divided  into  two  sections  or  classes,  and  that 
in  some  instances  several  classes  are  on  the  same  work. 

So  close  is  the  grading  under  this  plan  that  any  pupil  whose 
ability  is  clearly  beyond  that  of  his  classmates  has  no  difficulty 
in  making  up  the  intervening  work  and  passing  to  the  next 
higher  class  at  any  time.  We  have  class  promotions  to  a  new 
quarter’s  work  whenever  the  previous  work  is  finished ;  we 
have  individual  promotions  whenever  the  individual  is  worthy, 
should  it  be  a  half  dozen  times  a  year. 

Our  division  of  the  work  is  not  determined  by  any  set  times 
of  the  year  or  rooms  of  a  building;  but  by  the  needs  and 
capacity  of  those  doing  the  work.  As  well  as  giving  to  the 
brighter  pupils  opportunity  for  advancing,  this  grading  per¬ 
mits  those  who,  through  unavoidable  absence  or  other  cause, 
have  fallen  behind  to  drop  into  the  next  lower  class  with 
out  loss.  With  teachers  and  principals  who  are  alert  and 
able  to  detect  individual  merit  this  plan  meets  all  the  needs  in 
dealing  with  its  advancement. 

It  is  one  of  our  richest  legacies  from  Dr.  Harris,  to  whom 
we  owe  so  much. 

Ben  Blewett 

Stoddard  School, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PRESIDENT  DRAPER  ON  THE  INCEPTION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

The  reading  of  President  Draper’s  paper*  cannot  fail  to 
bring  real  delight  to  every  lover  of  historic  truth  and  to  every 
friend  of  education  by  the  state.  There  is  some  reason  at 
last  to  entertain  the  fond  hope  that  the  good  to  be  found  out¬ 
side  of  New  England  will  receive  adequate  attention.  But,  as 
Mr.  Draper  himself  says,  care  must  be  taken  lest  more  be 
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claimed  than  can  be  sustained ;  and  in  this  respect  he  himself 
has  possibly  been  one  of  those  loyal  sons  of  the  Empire  State 
who  has  done  her  what  he  calls  “the  worst  service.” 

Instead  of  being  “characterized  by  entire  freedom  of 
religious  life  and  expression,”  the  New  Netherlands  “inflicted 
upon  the  Lutherans  on  the  Hudson  cruel,  unrelenting,  and 
utterly  indefensible  persecutions,  not  for  political,  as  in 
Massachusetts,  but  for  religious,  reasons.”  Resort  was  “had 
to  penalties  and  imprisonments.”’  “A  fine  of  one  hundred 
Flemish  pounds  was  imposed  for  preaching  a  sermon  in  con¬ 
venticles  not  in  harmony  with  the  established  religion  as  set 
forth  by  the  Synod  of  Dort,”  and  twenty-five  pounds  on  all 
persons  guilty  of  meeting  in  private  dwellings  for  the  purpose 
of  worshiping  together.  “Mennonites  and  Quakers  shared 
with  Lutherans  the  honors  and  the  horrors  of  these  persecu¬ 
tions,  but  the  published  placard  at  Albany  (then  Beverswycke) 
specifically  singled  out  the  Lutheran  congregation  there.”  ’ 

As  late  as  1657  the  Rev.  John  Ernest  Goetwater,  the  first 
Lutheran  minister  on  the  Hudson,  was  cited  before  the 
authorities  and  forbidden  to  exercise  his  calling;  the  demand 
was  made  by  Revs.  Megapolensis  and  Drisius  that  he  should 
be  sent  back  to  Holland  in  the  same  ship  in  which  he  had 
arrived.  He  was  ordered  to  quit  the  province  accordingly. 
Because  of  sickness  this  order  was  so  rnodified  as  to  put  hini 
on  the  limits  of  the  city  until  in  October,  when  he  was  finally 
forced  to  embark  for  Holland,  the  Lutherans  protesting  in 
vain.’  How  close  a  parallel  to  Roger  Williams  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  ! 

“Parents  were  henceforth  required  on  presenting  their  chil¬ 
dren  for  baptism  to  profess  their  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort  .  .  .  and  they  must  even  promise  to  train 
up  their  children  in  the  same — that  is,  to  teach  their  offspring 
tenets  which  in  their  hearts  they  abhorred.  Rome  never  did 
greater  violence  to  the  conscience.  Resistance  .  .  .  was 
followed  by  arrest,  by  fines,  and  in  default  of  payment  the 
recusants  were  thrown  into  prison.”  ‘ 

President  Draper’s  claims  for  entire  freedom  of  religion  is 
the  more  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Albany 
records  contain  evidence  that  Stuyvesant  persecuted 

’  See  Wolf’s  Lutherans  in  America,  117,  118. 

•Ibid.,  1 18,  122.  •Ibid.  117. 

•Ibid.,  122. 
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Lutherans,  and  imprisoned  and  exiled  the  blameless  Bowne 
“of  the  abominable  sect  of  Quakers.”  * 

Commercial  reasons,  no  doubt,  influenced  the  minds  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  to  subsequently  order  the 
Governor  to  mitigate  the  treatment  of  dissenters  and  allow 
"freedom  of  conscience,”  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  perse¬ 
cution  ceased  at  once.  Moreover,  the  very  object  aimed  at  by 
granting  freedom  of  religion,  being  merely  worldly  prosperity, 
wealth  through  trade,  was  less  honorable  than  that  aimed  at 
by  the  Puritans  in  Massachusetts.  The  colonies  in  which 
religious  freedom,  properly  speaking,  was  granted  from  the 
very  beginning  and  from  correct  principles  were  Rhode 
Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  not  New  York  or 
Massachusetts. 

R.  K.  Buehrle 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


THE  NEW  YORK  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  LAW 

In  the  October  issue  of  the  REVIEW  ‘  I  find,  in  the  article  on 
"Recent  School  Legislation  in  the  United  States,”  by  Mr. 
William  B.  Shaw,  a  statement  concerning  the  provisions  of  the 
new  compulsory  education  law  of  this  State  which  is  likely  to 
mislead  many  readers,  and  is  positively  unjust  to  the  framers 
of  the  law  and  the  legislature  which  enacted  it.  In  compar¬ 
ing  the  compulsory  law  of  New  York  with  that  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Mr.  Shaw  says : 

"Each  State  provides  for  the  establishment  of  truant  schools, 
and  clothes  certain  officers  with  power  to  search  for  and  arrest 
truants;  but  the  New  York  law  imposes  no  definite  penalty 
on  the  parents,  on  whom  the  blame  often  lies.  In  this  respect 
the  Massachusetts  statute  has  been  proven  superior  by  long 
experience.  New  York,  however,  aims  to  secure  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  her  law  by  granting  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  power  to  withhold  one-half  of  the  public- 
school  moneys  due  any  city  or  district  which  fails  in  this 
respect.  In  short,  while  Massachusetts  looks  after  all  truant 
children,  and  punishes  the  parents  when  the  fault  is  theirs. 
New  York  punishes  the  children  only,  and  when  the  local 
officers  are  remiss  in  their  duty,  causes  the  whole  community 

•  Bancroft,  History  of  the  United  States,  II  :  y)0  (19th  edition). 
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to  suffer  by  diminishing  the  school  fund,  in  the  meantime 
allowing  ignorant  and  greed-ruled  parents,  who  are  often 
responsible  for  the  mischief,  to  go  scot-free.” 

Mr.  Shaw  must  have  given  the  New  York  law  a  mere 
cursory  examination,  as  will  be  seen  by  reading  Section  4, 
which  I  quote  below  in  full,  and  which  completely  refutes  his 
strictures: 

“§  4.  Duties  of  persons  in  parental  relation  to  children. — 
Every  person  in  parental  relation  to  a  child  between  eight  and 
sixteen  years  of  age  in  proper  physical  and  mental  condition 
to  attend  school,  shall  cause  such  child  to  so  attend  upon 
instruction,  or  shall  give  notice  to  the  school  authorities  of  his 
city  or  district  of  his  inability  so  to  do.  A  violation  of  this 
section  shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  for  the  first  ojfense 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  dollars,  and  for  each  subsequent 
offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  or  by  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  thirty  days  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Courts  of  special  sessions  shall,  subject  to  removal  as  provided 
in  sections  fifty-seven  and  fifty-eight  of  the  code  of  criminal 
procedure,  have  exclusive  jurisdiction,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
hear,  try,  and  determine  charges  of  violations  of  this  section, 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions.” 

I  deem  this  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  attention 
to  it  as  publicly  as  possible. 

Charles  W.  Cole 

SUPERINTENPENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
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REVIEWS 

Talks  on  Pedagogics.  An  Outline  of  the  Theory  of  Concentration — By  Fran¬ 
cis  W.  Parker,  Principal  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School.  New  York : 

E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  1894,  491  p.  Price  $1.50. 

This  book  bears  a  message  to  every  progressive  superin¬ 
tendent  in  the  country.  To  those  of  the  Confucius  type  of 
mind  it  has  nothing  to  say.  But  upon  those  who  believe  in 
progress  it  imposes  a  serious  duty,  the  duty  of  testing  the  > 

theory  it  so  confidently  expounds. 

Since  the  time  of  Rousseau  it  has  been  a  truism  among 
students  of  education  that  the  school  should  adapt  itself  to  the 
nature  of  the  growing  child  ;  that  “  to  fill  the  child’s  mind  with 
foreign  material  is  like  loading  his  stomach  with  food  which 
he  cannot  digest,  under  the  delusive  hope  that  he  may  be  able 
to  digest  it  when  he  is  a  man.”  This  book,  therefore,  begins 
by  inquiring  what  the  child  is,  what  he  can  do,  what  he  is 
interested  in,  and  it  decides  that  by  the  time  he  has  begun 
school  every  side  of  the  universe  has  phases  that  arouse  his 
interests,  that  stimulate  him  to  activity.  He  is  interested  in 
the  relations  of  father  and  mother,  parents  and  children,  in 
the  lives  of  his  playmates — he  is  a  student  of  anthropology. 

He  is  interested  in  the  cat  and  dog,  in  birds,  butterflies,  and 
caterpillars — he  is  a  student  of  zoology.  He  is  interested  in 
flowers,  trees,  and  plants — he  is  a  student  of  botany.  In  brief, 
there  is  scarcely  a  science  that  deals  with  those  phases  of  the 
universe  and  of  man  with  which  the  child  comes  in  contact 
that  has  not  features  and  elements  that  interest  him. 

It  is  agreed  upon  by  all  parties  that  these  interests  of  the 
child  ought  not  to  be  ignored  ;  that  it  is  at  least  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  school  to  cultivate  them.  But  the  prevailing 
theory — if  wc  are  to  judge  from  the  prevailing  practice — is  that 
they  can  be  sufficiently  cultivated  when  they  receive  merely 
incidental  attention ;  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as 
separate  and  isolated  subjects  should  furnish  the  chief  occupa¬ 
tions  of  children  ;  that  it  is,  indeed,  sound  pedagogy  to  enliven 
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these  subjects  by  appealing  to  those  interests  for  purposes  of 
illustration,  but  beyond  that  only  the  scraps  and  odds  and 
ends  of  time  in  the  form  of  an  occasional  object  lesson  or  an 
occasional  excursion  should  be  given  them. 

With  this  theory  this  book  takes  issue  sharply  and  emphatic¬ 
ally.  It  contends  that  the  entire  time  of  the  pupil  up  to  the 
high  school  should  be  concentrated  upon  the  study  of  the 
“  central  subjects  ” — geography,  geology,  mineralogy,  physics, 
chemistry, meteorology,  botany,  zoology,  anthropology,  history, 
and  literature  ;  that  the  study  of  writing,  spelling,  punctuation, 
grammar,  arithmetic,  modeling,  painting,  and  drawing  as  iso¬ 
lated  subjects  is  a  waste  of  time ;  that  all  of  them  may  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  prosecuted  when  used  simply  as  means  of  expressing 
the  thought  developed  in  the  study  of  the  central  subjects. 

All  will  certainly  agree  with  Colonel  Parker  that  it  is 
“  of  vast  importance  to  discuss  this  hypothesis  with  the 
greatest  care.”  If  it  is  true,  “it  means  the  realization  of  pos¬ 
sibilities  undreamed  of  in  the  common  ideal.”  The  superin¬ 
tendents  who  seriously  undertake  to  study  it  should  bear  in 
mind  that  they  are  not  required  to  accept  the  author’s  philos¬ 
ophy  in  order  to  accept  it.  His  theory  of  myths,  of  form  as  the 
supreme  manifestation  of  energy,  his  theory  that  the  energy 
that  acts  through  an  object  may  be  comprehended  through  a 
knowledge  of  its  form,  that  there  is  ahvays  a  coincidence 
between  the  demands  of  practical  life  and  the  demands  for  a 
child’s  growth,  that  “  every  act  of  consciousness  contains  in 
itself  every  kind  and  variety  of  acts  of  which  the  human  being 
is  capable,”  that  there  are  “  elementary  ideas  below  the  plane 
of  consciousness,”  that  the  “  true  study  of  science  has  for  its 
outcome  the  power  to  understand  the  best  that  there  is  in 
literature,”  that  there  is  “absolutely  no  separation  of  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  power  in  education,”  that  selfishness  will 
not  enter  school  life  unless  it  is  cultivated — all  of  these  theories 
may  be  rejected  without  involving  the  rejection  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  hypothesis  of  the  book.  It  should  be  further  noted 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  admit  that  the  whole  contention  of 
the  author  is  just  in  order  to  make  the  doctrine  of  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  utmost  practical  importance.  Granted,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  he  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  all  of 
the  time  now  given  to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
and  drawing,  may  be  saved  by  teaching  them  incidentally  in 
connection  with  the  central  subjects,  if  sorne  of  the  time  now 
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devoted  to  those  subjects  could  be  saved  along  the  line  of  the 
theory,  is  it  not  of  the  utmost  importance  to  do  it  ?  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  on  earth  so  precious  as  a  child’s  time?  As  for  ourselves, 
we  strongly  suspect  that  the  most  formidable  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  at  least  the  partial  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  concen¬ 
tration  in  some  form  is  not  its  lack  of  truth,  but  its  attempt  to 
take  seriously  the  dictum  that  education  does  not  consist  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  in  the  harmonious  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  various  powers  of  the  mind.  As  a  recent  writer 
has  well  said :  “  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written,  we  still  make  knowledge  our  idol,”  and  it  is  this  wor¬ 
ship  of  false  gods,  more  than  everything  else,  that  the  theory 
of  concentration  has  to  fear. 

J.  P.  Gordy 

Ohio  University, 

Athens,  O. 


Primary  Geography— By  Alexander  Everett  Frye.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co., 

1894,  137  p.  Price  60  cents. 

That  the  geography  of  Humboldt,  Ritter,  Guyot,  Peschel, 
Richthofen,  and  other  indefatigable  students  of  the  earth’s 
form  and  structure,  will  one  day  be  the  geography  taught  in 
our  common  schools  is  beyond  doubt ;  that  a  complete  expo¬ 
sition  of  such  geography  in  the  form  of  a  text-book  would,  at 
present,  meet  with  disastrous  financial  failure  is  also  beyond 
doubt.  The  best  geography  in  English  ever  issued,  Guyot’s 
Common  School  Geography,  probably  never  paid  for  printing. 
A  scientific  text-book  of  earth-knowledge  to-day  and  for  many 
days  to  come  must  necessarily  be  a  compromise.  A  practi¬ 
cal  text-book  should  consist  of  thoroughgoing  work  from 
beginning  to  end  for  progressive  teachers,  helpful  and  sug¬ 
gestive  ;  while  in  the  same  book,  for  teachers  whose  knowledge 
is  so  limited  that  they  are  necessarily  confined  to  the  printed 
page,  the  old  location-maps  and  brief  descriptive  matter  should 
be  continued.  Publishers  make  books  primarily  to  sell ;  edu¬ 
cational  propaganda  is  a  secondary  object  with  them.  When 
a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  are  ready  and  willing  to  teach 
geography,  there  will  be  no  failure  on  the  part  of  publishers 
to  produce  the  necessary  books. 

The  geography  founded  by  Ritter  will  be  taught  when 
teachers  are  close  students  of  this  great  subject.  When  the 
work  of  Davis  and  Shaler  of  Harvard,  and  Chamberlin  and 
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Salisbury  of  Chicago  University,  reaches  the  schoolroom 
through  the  knowledge  and  training  of  teachers,  geography 
will  be  revealed  to  our  pupils  as  a  beautiful  and  fascinating 
science.  It  is  not  lack  of  method  that  obstructs  progress  in 
teaching ;  it  is  ignorance  of  subject-matter  on  the  part  of 
teachers.  Disciples  of  Ritter  and  Guyot  are  quick  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  take  advantage  of  any  radical  improvement  in  geo¬ 
graphical  text-books. 

A  new  claimant,  Frye’s  Primary  geography,  is  in  the  field, 
with  an  introduction  that  is  exceedingly  promising :  “  The  day 

of  patchwork  teaching  is  past.  .  .  This  book  holds  the  earth 
as  a  unit  before  the  mind,  and  relates  all  study  to  that  unit.” 
One  turns  eagerly  to  the  text  for  the  fulfillment  of  such  claims. 

The  pictures,  well  selected,  beautiful,  and  instructive,  in¬ 
stantly  strike  the  fancy ;  but  after  reading  a  few  pages  the 
question  forces  itself  upon  one  whether  fewer  pictures,  one  or 
two  at  most  on  a  page,  would  not  have  served  the  purpose 
better.  Five  or  six  pictures  grouped  together  are  apt  to  con¬ 
fuse  children.  However,  if  the  book  had  no  other  claim  upon 
the  teacher  than  its  splendid  array  of  pictures,  that  alone  would 
be  a  binding  one. 

The  preface  asserts  that  the  language  used  is  suited  to  pupils 
of  primary  grades,  and  we  are  invited  to  open  the  book  and 
see  whether  the  author  has  “  hit  the  mark.”  It  seems  that  the 
shot  of  the  author  has  not  only  hit  the  mark,  but  has  rico- 
chetted  into  a  sort  of  namby-pambyism,  a  kind  of  good-little- 
boy  style  of  writing,  which  makes  one  wonder  whether  it  is 
not  about  time  to  understand  the  fact  that  little  folks  want 
plain  English  without  the  furbelows  and  affectations  of  “  Now, 
little  boy,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story,”  and  so  on. 

The  first  seventeen  pages,  including  many  pictures,  are 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  surface-forms  of  the  earth  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  schoolhouse.  The  subjects  treated  are 
all  exceedingly  interesting  to  children,  and  quite  a  number  of 
suggestive  lines  of  investigation  are  opened.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  value  of  the  subjects  suggested  upon  these 
seventeen  pages ;  but  it  is  to  be  seriously  questioned  whether 
a  faithful  study  of  the  lines  of  the  text  would  open  the  way  to 
prolonged  investigation.  In  the  best  German  teaching  of  geog¬ 
raphy  years  are  spent  in  field-excursions  and  the  objective  study 
of  phenomena  of  earth,  air,  sunshine,  and  water.  It  may  be 
urged  that  the  subjects  suggested  by  Mr.  Frye  will  call  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  teacher  to  the  value  of  a  study  of  nature,  and  thus 
serve  to  arouse  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  children  in  these 
fundamental  topics  of  geography ;  but  mere  dabs  at  subjects 
in  teaching  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  educative.  These  seven¬ 
teen  pages  upon  elementary  geography  open  the  subjects  of 
geology,  of  river  erosion,  of  moisture,  and  movements  of  the 
air,  only  to  leave  them  without  substantial  relation  to  the 
other  topics  presented.  One  scanty  column  is  given  to  the 
points  of  the  compass,  and  two  columns  to  the  drawing  of 
the  room,  house,  and  yard  of  the  school,  together  with  school 
district.  Neither  teachers  nor  pupils  are  given  any  suggestions 
as  to  the  best  method  of  drawing  maps.  The  author  does  not 
seem  to  appreciate  the  use  of  drawing  as  a  potent  means  of 
teaching  geography. 

After  nineteen  pages  of  preparation  the  little  folks  are 
brought  to  the  great  earth  by  way  of  the  moon  ;  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  reached  the  tcnit.  One  has  to  read  pp.  20  and 
21  to  appreciate  fully  the  style  of  the  author.  Here  we  have, 
mixed  up  together,  lessons  upon  the  horizon,  the  rotundity  of 
the  earth,  the  moon,  mountains  of  the  moon,  soap-bubbles, 
the  size  of  the  earth,  and  a  brief  compendium  of  the  geo¬ 
logical  history  of  the  earth  and  an  account  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  its  uses,  in  language  “  suited  to  pupils  of  primary 
grades.”  Some  quotations  will  be  interesting.  “  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  earth  is  a  ball  of  rock.”  The  writer  should 
have  hinted  at  the  nature  of  the  lesser  part.  “  This  great  ball 
is  not  smooth.”  If  it  were,  there  would  be  no  geography. 
“  Hills,  mountains,  plateaus,  and  valleys  make  rough  places 
on  its  surface.”  It  is  generally  supposed  that  heat  and  erosion 
are  main  factors  in  making  hills  and  mountains.  “  The  lower 
parts  of  the  surface  of  the  rocky  ball  are  covered  with  water.” 
Here  we  are  in  dire  confusion.  What  are  the  lower  parts 
of  the  surface  of  the  rocky  ball?  The  surface  around  the 
South  Pole  ?  “  The  parts  that  are  above  water  are  called  the 

land.”  If  the  author  had  not  added :  “  You  can  see  the 
land  all  around  the  school,”  the  pupils  might  well  have 
been  in  doubt  as  to  this  curious  relation  of  land  and  water. 
“In  most  places  there  is  a  thin  layer  of  fine  rock  or  soil  over 
the  solid  rock.”  This  is  all  very  well  for  New  England,  but  it 
is  rank  heresy  for  Illinois.  The  culmination  of  this  con¬ 
glomeration  is  found  in  the  concluding  lines  on  p.  21  : 
“We  live  and  move  in  the  air.  We  feel  it  about  us,  we 
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breathe  it,  and  set  it  to  work  to  drive  ships  and  to  turn  wind¬ 
mills.  How  gentle  the  air  is  when  calm.  How  strong  it  is 
in  angry  gales.” 

With  close  students  of  apperception  and  its  laws  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  mind  of  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age  is 
capable  of  forming  any  substantial  or  profitable  concept  of  the 
surface  of  the  whole  earth.  This  question  must  find  its  answer 
through  another  and  more  important  question :  Are  there 
sufficient  ideas  lying  below  the  plane  of  consciousness  to  be 
aroused  and  united  ?  If  these  ideas  are  not  sufficient,  then  all 
attempts  at  teaching  in  this  direction  must  necessarily  be 
fruitless.  Mr.  Frye  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  such  ideas 
exist  and  that  such  a  concept  can  be  formed. 

There  is  a  formidable  chasm  between  the  suggestions  for 
field-study  and  the  proposition  to  picture  the  earth  as  a  whole. 
The  keynote  of  progress  with  children  is  interest,  and  it  is  a 
question  in  the  minds  of  some  teachers  whether  children  of  the 
ages  of  ten  or  twelve  years  can  have  the  interest  sufficiently 
aroused  in  the  structure  of  the  whole  earth  to  lead  to  profitable 
results.  It  would  seem  a  better  way  to  continue  the  field-work 
and  home-study  begun  in  the  first  pages,  and  persist  in  the 
same  through  river  basins  and  continents  up  to  the  great 
earth-embracing  concept.  The  author’s  psychology,  however, 
leads  him  to  believe  that  one  great  leap  can  be  made  from 
that  portion  of  a  river  basin  near  the  schoolhouse  to  an  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  surface  of  the  entire  earth. 

Mr.  Frye  presents  on  p.  24  a  map  of  the  slopes  of  the  con¬ 
tinents.  The  map  in  itself,  indicating  the  surface  forms  of  the 
great  land  masses  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  is  quite 
suggestive,  and  to  older  pupils  may  be  made  instructive. 
The  author  has  little  faith  in  the  development  of  the  subject 
by«means  of  his  “world-ridge”  map,  judging  from  the  text, 
which  is  exceedingly  meager  and  insufficient.  Indeed,  there 
seems  to  be  no  raison  d'etre  in  the  reading  matter  for  the  map 
at  all.  The  map  by  itself  would  make  very  little,  if  any  lasting 
impression  upon  the  children ;  they  would  inevitably  turn 
their  eyes  to  the  pictures  upon  the  opposite  page.  Nothing 
is  done  to  interest  the  children  in  the  “  world  ridge.”  The 
author  throws  in  a  few  lines  about  the  Andes  highlands,  then 
switches  off  upon  the  more  interesting  burden-bearing  llama 
and  precious  silver  ore. 

Some  misstatements  are  made  that  can  hardly  be  over- 
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looked.  A  few  are  given :  “  The  region  west  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  Cascade  ranges  is  the  Pacific  slope  ”  (p.  40). 
“  The  longest  slope  of  Asia  reaches  from  Thibet  to  the  Arctic 
coast  ”  (p.  43).  “  The  long  slope  of  South  America  is  east  of 

the  Andes  highlands”  (p,  31). 

The  relief  map  of  South  America  on  p.  32  is  a  tolerably 
good  one,  and  might  be  made  very  useful  to  pupils  who  are 
able  to  study  it  intelligently;  but  the  text  on  pp.  31-34 
has  very  little  to  do  with  the  map ;  indeed,  this  criticism 
may,  with  justice,  be  made  of  all  the  maps  of  the  book. 
Silver  ore,  the  great  lily,  the  rubber  tree,  catlike  animals, 
and  alligators  are  crowded  on  the  child’s  attention ;  but 
what  have  they  to  do  with  the  teaching  of  this  magnificent, 
carved,  and  sculptured  rock  called  South  America?  It  is 
no  doubt  true  that  the  introduction  of  these  subjects  will 
create  an  interest  in  the  study  of  the  map,  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  still  remains.  Has  the  author  done  so?  has  he  pre- 
,sented,  even  by  inference,  the  relation  of  animal  and  plant 
life  to  structure  ? 

Pages  56-74,  inclusive,  are  given  to  stories  and  beautiful 
pictures  of  little  people,  a  sort  of  child’s  anthropology.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  said  of  the  faults  of  the  author’s  style,  children 
will,  no  doubt,  read  this  text  with  great  pleasure  and  look  at 
the  pictures  with  still  greater;  but  again  the  question  forces 
itself  upon  one.  Does  this  text  aid  children  to  “  hold  the  earth 
as  a  unit  before  the  mind  ”  ?  What  relation  is  suggested 
between  the  children  who  live  in  Japan  and  the  structure  of 
Japan,  or  between  Japan  and  the  world  as  a  unit  ? 

Four  pages  are  given  to  the  subjects  of  heat,  wind,  and 
rain.  The  study  of  sunshine,  air,  moisture,  and  their  distribu¬ 
tion  may  be  made  exceedingly  profitable  to  pupils  throughout 
the  entire  school  course,  but  in  the  text  there  is  little  or  no 
suggestion  for  investigations  in  any  of  these  directions ;  gener¬ 
alizations  of  the  distribution  of  sunshine  are  to  be  found  on 
the  first  page.  According  to  the  plan  of  the  first  seventeen 
pages  of  the  book  the  immediate  environment  of  the  child  is 
to  be  studied.  The  climatic  and  meteorological  environment 
of  the  child  is  of  immense  importance ;  and  eight  years  of 
profitable  investigation  and  direct  objective  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  heat,  air,  and  water  should  be  made.  The 
author  dismisses  these  subjects  in  four  pages,  and  gives  us  no 
hint  in  regard  to  further  study.  The  preface  to  the  contrary. 
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we  fear  “  the  day  of  patchwork  teaching  ”  has  not  entirely 
dropped  below  the  horizon. 

Four  pages  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  plants,  in  which 
a  few  noteworthy  facts  are  given  in  regard  to  vegetation ;  but 
there  is  no  relation  or  suggestion  of  relation  of  plant  life  to 
the  unit  which  the  pupil  should  “  have  before  his  mind.” 

Three  pages  more  are  given  to  the  study  of  animals.  The 
maps  indicate  the  distribution  of  animals  over  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face,  and  again  the  whole  subject  “  schwebt  in  der  Luft.” 

After  p.  86  all  attempt  to  make  a  new  geography  in  which 
there  is  no  “  patchwork  ”  is  given  up,  and  the  child  is  brought 
back  to  the  old-fashioned  study  of  location  upon  maps  that 
contain  no  sign  of  relief.  There  is  no  relief  map  of  the 
United  States;  there  is  no  pertinent  suggestion  of  the 
relation  of  the  United  States  to  North  America;  the  pages 
assume  the  same  old  aspect — a  conglomeration  of  isolated, 
disconnected  facts  that  have  been  on  hand  ever  since  Malte 
Brun  made  his  famous  geography,  or  Pat  Gordon  introduced 
a  geographical  cyclopedia. 

The  maps  made  by  the  United  States  Government  showing 
the  distribution  of  inhabitants,  of  cotton,  wheat,  forests,  beef 
cattle,  coal,  and  iron  are  very  good ;  but  again  we  look  in  vain 
for  any  relation  of  such  distribution  of  people  and  products 
to  the  structure  and  climate  of  the  earth.  There  is  a  decided 
failure  here  to  “  hold  the  earth  as  a  unit  before  the  minds  of 
children.”  There  are  a  few  questions  in  this  direction ;  for 
instance:  “Where  is  the  Pacific  slope?”  “Where  is  the 
Atlantic  slope?”  “Which  is  more  thickly  settled?  ”  “Can 
you  tell  me  why  ?  ”  but  they  are  inadequate  and  unrelated. 

The  most  marked  and  most  palpable  failure  of  the  book, 
considered  in  the  light  of  its  promise — “  The  underlying 
principle  of  this  work  is  comparison” — is  the  treatment  of  the 
New  England  States,  pp.  129-136.  There  is  a  good  location 
map  of  the  New  England  States,  but  no  relief  map ;  no  sug¬ 
gestion  that  New  England  is  a  part  of  the  whole  continent  of 
North  America;  no  idea  of  what  slope  it  is  in;  no  general 
questions  in  regard  to  its  structure,  climate,  or  vegetation.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  not  one  statement  in  the  preface 
is  realized  in  the  text. 

From  p.  86  on  this  geography  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the 
many  geographies  that  have  been  put  before  suffering  chil¬ 
dren  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
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It  is  published  by  a  house  famous  for  its  excellent  works 
upon  education,  and  their  part  of  the  work  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  done.  The  typography  is  of  the  best,  the  pictures 
beautiful,  but  the  substance  has  no  pedagogical  connection 
or  relation  whatever.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  am  forced  to 
conclusion  that  this  is  not  the  geography  which  Humboldt, 
Ritter,  Guyot,  and  Peschel  proposed  ;  nor  is  it  the  geography 
that  Shaler  and  Davis  of  Harvard,  and  Chamberlin  and 
Salisbury  of  Chicago,  are  now  working  out.  In  a  word,  it 
fails  utterly  in  anything  like  pedagogical  relation.  The  best 
that  can  be  said  is  that  it  contains  some  interesting  reading 
matter,  beautiful  pictures,  and  suggestions  that  may  be  used 
by  thoughtful  teachers. 

Francis  W.  Parker 

Cook  County  Normal  School, 

Englewood,  III. 


Six  Months’  Preparation  for  Reading  Cxsar — Hy  Frederick  B.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  A.  M.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1894,  130  p.  Trice  90  cents. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  a  very  aged  person  to  recall  the 
time  when  not  only  was  there  no  via  regia  to  knowledge,  but 
when  it  would  have  been  considered  highly  improper  to  set 
out  in  search  of  even  a  shorter  cut.  In  those  heroic  days  the 
schoolboy  was  flung  bodily  into  the  morass  of  rules  and 
exceptions  ingeniously  prepared  by  Messrs.  Andrews  and 
Stoddard,  and  allowed  to  flounder  there  for  an  indefinite  period 
until  he  had  pulled  himself  out  by  his  own  unaided  effort. 
Then  he  was  set  to  work  upon  his  Caesar  or  Cicero,  as  the  case 
might  be,  with  no  assistance  except  such  as  he  might  himself 
obtain  by  the  hardest  kind  of  work  with  grammar,  dictionary, 
and  a  few  meager  notes,  which  were  chiefly  guideposts  point¬ 
ing  him  inexorably  back  to  the  pitiless  pages  of  the  grammar. 
Simplified  methods,  condensed  information,  mnemonic  devices, 
would  have  been  frowned  upon  as  incentives  to  idleness.  The 
very  typography  and  binding  of  those  old-time  books  were 
suggestive  of  headaches ;  and  to  intersperse  their  pages  with 
illustrations  would  have  appeared  to  our  pedagogic  fore¬ 
fathers  as  unseemly  as  a  skirt-dance  in  the  Catacombs. 

Autres  temps,  autres  moeurs.  To-day  the  schoolboy  is 
coaxed  along  the  road  to  learning  by  a  hundred  attractive  de¬ 
vices.  His  school-books  are  works  of  art;  the  ingenuity 
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of  educators  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  discover  simpler  and 
easier  ways  of  acquiring  a  modicum  of  knowledge ;  and  the 
resources  of  scores  of  publishers  are  lavished  upon  the  attempt 
to  embody  these  new  devices  in  an  alluring  form.  If  the 
theory  which  lies  behind  this  whole  movement  be  a  sound 
one,  the  newer  generations  of  classical  scholars  ought  to 
accomplish  wonders,  for  the  labor-saving  contrivances  that 
are  now  at  their  disposal  will,  hypothetically  at  least,  give 
them  a  long  start  at  the  outset.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  at  any 
rate,  that  they  will  run  even ;  for  the  old  Spartan  system  did, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  turn  out  many  accurately  trained  and  virile 
scholars  who  represented  in  a  very  striking  way  the  doctrine 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Mr.  Richardson’s  little  volume  is  one  of  the  best  of  those 
that  have  lately  appeared  for  the  use  of  preparatory  students. 
Its  very  title  commends  it,  in  that  it  regards  six  months 
rather  than  six  weeks  as  necessary  for  a  proper  introduction 
to  the  reading  of  CjEsar.  Its  methods,  also,  are  those  of  a 
practical  teacher  who  develops  his  subject  in  a  logical  sequence, 
letting  every  new  principle  fit  in  harmoniously  with  the  whole 
scheme,  and,  above  all,  not  forcing  the  pace,  but  allowing  the 
student  ample  time  to  digest  and  assimilate  all  that  has  been 
given  him  before  passing  on  to  what  is  new.  This  is  really 
the  crux  of  preparatory  work ;  for  the  instructor  so  often  fails 
to  appreciate  how  difficult  to  a  beginner  are  the  simplest  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  hurries  him  along  to  the  confusion  of  his  thoughts 
and  the  permanent  destruction  of  his  interest  in  the  subject. 

Some  special  points  in  the  present  volume  are  worthy  of  par¬ 
ticular  commendation.  The  exercises  begin  with  the  verb 
rather  than  with  the  noun  ;  and  this  enables  the  pupil  at  once 
to  frame  complete  sentences.  The  Hale  method  of  reading 
Latin  is  urged  upon  the  teacher.  The  noun  and  adjective 
stems  are,  as  a  rule,  given  instead  of  the  nominative  form,  thus 
especially  simplifying  the  acquisition  of  formations  of  the  third 
declension.  Above  all,  Mr.  Richardson  has  had  the  courage  to 
throw  out  entirely  a  whole  mass  of  syntactical  complexities 
with  which  books  of  this  sort  are  usually  loaded  down  ;  and 
has  condensed  his  grammatical  rules  into  twenty-nine  simple 
and  intelligible  principles  which,  as  he  says,  give  all  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  a  boy’s  preliminary  grammatical  study.  These  princi¬ 
ples  Mr.  Richardson  develops  gradually  through  the  book, 
and  at  the  end  gathers  them  together  into  one  place,  when 
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they  stand  as  a  model  cadre  of  Latin  syntax.  It  is  impossible 
too  highly  to  commend  this  admirable  feature  of  the  book, 
which  will  cause  gnashing  of  teeth  among  those  Latinists  who 
waste  their  lives  on  psychological  grammar ;  but  the  hearts  of 
practical  teachers  will  be  delighted  by  it,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  may  convey  a  hint  to  some  scholar  who  has  courage 
enough  to  fly  in  the  face  of  custom,  and  to  some  publisher 
who  has  his  eyes  wide  open  for  a  good  thing,  so  that  we  may 
some  day  have  a  Latin  grammar  condensed  into  fifty  or  sixty 
pages — paradigms,  syntax,  and  all — rejecting  all  the  hair  split¬ 
ting  and  infinitesimal  exceptions  that  are  nothing  but  freckles 
upon  the  fair  face  of  grammar. 

The  book  is  handsomely  printed  in  clear,  large  type,  and  the 
natural  quantities  are  carefully  and  accurately  marked  in 
accordance  with  the  best  authorities. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck 

Columbia  College 


The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Handwriting.  A  Practical  Manual  for  the 
Guidance  of  School  Boards,  Teachers,  and  Students  of  the  Art,  with  Diagrams 
and  Illustrations — By  John  Jackson,  F.  E.  I.  S.,  M.  C,  P.  New  York : 
William  Beverley  Harrison,  1894,  160  p.  Price  $1.25. 

This  is  probably  the  most  comprehensive  work  on  penman¬ 
ship  that  has  appeared  since  the  revival  of  vertical  writing  set 
in.  It  comprises  an  elaborate  presentation  of  the  claims  of 
this  writing,  with  a  history  of  its  former  use  and  its  revival,  and 
instructions  for  teaching  it.  No  teacher  who  desires  to  be  in 
complete  touch  with  the  foremost  educational  thinkers  of  the 
day  can  afford  to  pass  it  by  unread. 

On  the  hygienic  side  its  arguments  in  favor  of  this  writing 
are  so  well  supported  by  statements  of  the  results  of  experi¬ 
ments  by  eminent  European  scientists  that,  to  the  ordinary 
reader  at  least,  it  seems  impossible  they  should  be  successfully 
answered.  More  critical  readers,  however,  find  something 
still  to  be  desired  at  certain  points  in  the  way  of  proof.  For 
example,  this  author,  like  all  the  other  advocates  of  vertical 
writing,  insists  that  the  absurd  right  and  left  writing  positions 
so  determinedly  taught  in  most  schools  where  oblique  writing 
prevails,  are  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  writing,  and 
asserts  that  all  efforts  to  get  children  to  sit  squarely  at  the 
desk  while  engaged  in  it  have  failed.  The  weak  point  here 
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is  that  he  does  not  state  whether  the  experiments  were  made 
with  children  beginning  to  write,  and  therefore  free  from  bad 
habits,  or  with  such  as  had  been  taught  to  write  in  the  objec¬ 
tionable  positions,  and  for  whose  persistence  in  assuming 
such  positions  when  free  from  restraint  there  would,  there¬ 
fore,  be  no  difficulty  in  accounting,  without  ascribing  it  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  writing 

Before  the  writer  can  accept  Mr.  Jackson’s  statement  on 
this  point,  it  will  have  to  be  shown  that  beginners  taught 
to  write  the  oblique  hand,  but  also  taught  to  sit  squarely  at 
the  desk  in  so  doing,  spontaneously  assume  a  right  or  a  left 
position  as  soon  as  they  are  left  free  to  do  so.  Many  thought¬ 
ful  teachers  believe  to-day  that  the  positions  objected  to  are 
due  to  the  false  notions  prevalent  among  teachers  rather  than 
to  the  obliquity  of  the  writing ;  and  that  a  child  taught  to  sit 
properly  from  the  beginning  would  continue  to  do  so,  in¬ 
stinctively  turning  his  paper  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  his 
oblique  down  strokes  practically  vertical  as  he  sees  them 
during  their  execution. 

Also  greatly  to  be  desired  is  more  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  vertical  writing  is  speedier  than  the  other.  The  author 
states  that  extensive  experiments  have  established  this  fact ; 
but  the  only  figures  he  gives,  from  the  tests  made  by  Dr. 
Scharff  and  by  the  Vienna  Commission,  show  that  the  best 
vertical  writers  in  the  one  case  performed  in  twenty-four 
minutes  what  the  best  oblique  writers  required  thirty  minutes 
to  do,  and  in  the  other  did  the  task  assigned  in  one-fifth  less 
time — an  identical  result.  How  the  great  mass  of  vertical 
writers  compared  in  speed  with  others,  however,  we  are  left  to 
guess.  Yet,  a  little  further  on,  in  a  summary  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  vertical  writing,  the  twenty  per  cent,  of  superiority 
shown  for  only  the  best  vertical  writers  becomes  thirty  or 
forty  per  cent,  for  vertical  writers  in  general. 

Mr.  Jackson  is  evidently  an  enthusiast  of  the  most  pro¬ 
nounced  type ;  and  therefore,  like  most  other  enthusiasts, 
though  he  leaves  one  no  doubt  of  his  entire  honesty,  he 
apparently  allows  his  feelings  in  some  degree  to  shape  his 
thoughts.  Thus,  on  p.  13,  he  makes  a  statement  of  the  direc¬ 
tions  “  usually  prescribed  to  a  writing  class  where  sloping  pen¬ 
manship  is  taught  ”  that  will  strike  American  teachers,  at  least, 
as  being  very  absurd,  the  last  order  in  particular — “  Grasp 
pens  firmly  ’’—being  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  they  have 
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always  taught,  which  is  to  hold  the  pen  as  lightly  as  possible 
without  losing  control  of  it. 

It  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  this  same  enthusiasm  that  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  (p.  87)  designed  to  show  the  inequality  in  the  inclina¬ 
tions  of  the  eyes  when  looking  at  oblique  writing,  a  ridiculous 
exaggeration  is  produced  by  representing  the  distance  from 
the  nearest  eye  to  the  writing  as  but  little  greater  than  the 
distance  between  the  eyes  themselves;  whereas  it  must  of 
necessity  be  from  three  to  five  times  as  great.  In  the  same 
illustration,  moreover,  a  line  connecting  the  eyes  would  be 
parallel  to  the  line  the  pupil  was  writing.  Now  this  could  be 
correct  only  in  the  unsupposable  case  of  a  pupil  turning  his 
eyes  as  his  work  progressed  to  the  right  without  turning  his 
head. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  disposition  is  found  in  the 
comparisons  of  vertical  with  oblique  writing  (pp.  1 35-141), 
which  are  in  the  highest  degree  unfair  to  the  latter,  inasmuch 
as  the  oblique  writing,  in  every  case  but  one,  consists  of 
sentence  and  paragraph  matter,  in  the  writing  of  which  the 
pupil  had  much  more  than  mere  penmanship  to  think  of ; 
while  the  vertical  writing,  in  every  single  case,  is  made  up  of 
selections  from  copy-books  in  which  every  line  is  a  careful 
reproduction  of  the  one  before  it.  Indeed,  so  far  does  this  un¬ 
fairness  go,  that  in  two  cases  the  matter  written  in  the  oblique 
hand  is  wholly  in  French  and  in  another  partly  so.  Now 
nothing  is  better  known  to  teachers  than  that  the  studied 
writing  done  in  copy-books,  whatever  hand  may  be  employed, 
is  infinitely  superior  in  regularity  and  clearness  to  any  other 
writing  that  their  pupils  do.  Hence  the  injustice  of  this 
kind  of  comparison. 

The  historical  chapter  with  which  the  book  closes  well 
repays  perusal ;  and  the  facsimile  specimens  of  calligraphy  it 
contains,  showing  the  styles  employed  from  the  eighth  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  inclusive,  possess  an  interest  quite  unique. 
Most  people  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  all  these  styles  are 
variations  of  the  vertical  hand,  the  Italian  hand  being  unknown 
prior  to  the  latter  named  century. 

The  book  is  a  strong,  clear,  and,  in  general,  sound  piece  of 
work,  abounding  in  useful  information  as  well  as  valuable 
directions  to  teachers  of  penmanship. 

Edward  G.  Ward 

Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

The  mention  of  new  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice 
hereafter. 

Simultaneously  there  come  from  the  press  two  editions  of 
the  almost  forgotten  Dialogus  of  Tacitus.  That  by  Professor 
Gudeman  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1894,  447  p.  Price  $3.00)  is 
an  elaborate  critical  edition  that  is  a  distinguished  honor  to 
American  scholarship.  That  by  Professor  Bennett  (Boston : 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1894,  87  p.  Price  80  cents)  is  edited  for  use  in 

college  classes. - Miss  Lord’s  Roman  pronunciation  of  Latin 

(Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.,  1894,  58  p.  40  cents)  is  a  careful  piece  of 
work,  but  hardly  a  necessary  one,  since  Professor  H.  T,  Peck 

covered  the  ground  more  concisely  several  years  ago. - Mr. 

Gleason  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School  has  prepared  a  capital 
Gate  to  the  Anabasis  for  beginners  in  Greek  (Boston:  Ginn  & 
Co.,  1894,  105  p.  Price  45  cents).  The  chief  criticism  on  this 
and  Mr.  Collar’s  companion  Gate  to  Ccesar  is  that  the  gate  ought 
to  be  wider,  for  both  Caesar  and  the  Anabasis  are  destined 
soon  to  lose  their  commanding  position  in  elementary  classical 

teaching. - A  most  excellent  book  for  schools  to  substitute 

for  Caesar  is  Professor  Rolfe’s  careful  edition  of  The  Lives  of 

C.  Ncpos  (Boston  :  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1894,  368  p.  Price  $1.10). 

- Passing  from  the  classics  to  mathematics,  there  are  the  not 

very  novel  Graded  lessons  in  number,  by  W.  M.  Peck  (New 
York:  A.  Lovell  &  Co.,  1894,  2  parts,  127  p.,  296  p.  Price 
30  cents,  75  cents),  a  practical  Geometry  for  grammar  schools,  by 
E.  Hunt  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1894,  100  p.  Price  30 
cents),  Miss  Sloane’s  Practical  lessons  in  fractions  (Boston : 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1894,  92  p.  Price  40  cents),  and  a  simplified 

Elements  of  algebra,  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Milne  (New  York  :  American 
Book  Co.,  1894,  200  p.  Price  60  cents)  that  is  well  adapted 
for  the  upper  grades  of  grammar  schools. - The  third  vol¬ 

ume  of  Professor  Skeat’s  superb  edition  of  Chaucer  (New 
York :  Macmillan  &  Co.)  contains  the  House  of  fame,  the 
Legend  of  good  women,  the  Astrolabe,  and  an  account  of  the 
sources  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  in  the  fourth  volume 

are  the  Canterbury  Tales  themselves. - A  full,  accurate,  well- 

written  history  of  Rome,  coming  down  to  the  battle  of  Actium, 
is  that  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Shuckburgh  of  Cambridge  (New  York : 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  809.  p.  Price  $1.75). - The  Story  of 

the  Nations  series  now  includes  the  Story  of  South  Africa,  by 
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George  M.  Theal  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1894, 
397  p.  Price  $1.50),  and  the  doings  of  Cetawayo  and  Mr.  Cecil 

Rhodes  may  be  studied  in  detail. - Mrs.  Hufford  of  the 

Indianapolis  High  School  has  brought  out  Essays  and  letters 
selected  from  the  writings  of  fohn  Rtiskin  (Boston :  Ginn  & 

Co.,  1894,  441  p.  Price  $1.10). - Mr.  Henry’s  admirable 

Comparative  grammar  of  English  and  German  (New  York : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  391  p.  Price  $1.90)  aims  to  develop 
the  relation  in  phonology  and  grammar  between  modern  Eng¬ 
lish  and  modern  German,  and  their  common  relations  to  Greek 

and  Latin. - Ramsey’s  Text-book  of  modern  Spanish  (New 

York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1894,  651  p.  Price  $1.80)  will  be 
of  great  value  to  mature  students  who  wi.sh  to  acquire  some 
familiarity  with  the  Spanish  language.  It  is  comprehensive 

and  well  arranged. - Van  Norden’s  Psychic  factor  (New 

York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1894,  223  p.  Price  $1.25)  contains 
much  of  interest,  but  can  hardly  supplant  the  excellent  man¬ 
uals  of  psychology  now  in  use. - Rollins’s  Preparatory  French 

reader  (Boston  :  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1894,  308  p.  Price  90  cents) 
consists  of  judiciously  chosen  and  interesting  selections  for  be¬ 
ginners. - The  extreme  conciseness  of  ex-President  Seelye’s 

Citizenship  (Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.,  1894,  78  p.  Price  35  cents) 
requires  good  teaching  and  ample  illustration  to  make  it  a  suc¬ 
cessful  text-book. - Metcalf’s  English  grammar  (New  York  : 

American  Book  Co.,  1894,  288  p.  Price  60  cents)  is  a  modern 
form  of  a  now  obsolescent  type  of  school-book. - The  essen¬ 

tial  value  of  the  training  in  elementary  physics  is  that  it  trains 
in  the  art  of  accurate  measurement.  Earl’s  Practical  les¬ 
sons  in  physical  measurement  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co., 
•894,  350  p.  Price  $1.25)  is  constructed  with  this  fact  in 

view,  and  will  prove  of  great  value  in  high-school  classes. - 

Gifford’s  Elementary  lessons  in  physics  (Boston :  Thompson, 
Brown  &  Co.,  1894,  162  p.  Price  60  cents)  is  in  accordance  with 

modern  ideas  of  a  text-book. - Professor  Nichols  of  Cornell 

has  published  a  large,  systematic  text-book  of  physics  under 
the  title  of  A  laboratory  manual  of  physics  and  applied  elec¬ 
tricity  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  2  vols.,  294  p., 

444  p.  Price  $3.00,  $3.25). - Thornton’s  Human  physiology 

(435  p.  Price  $1.50)  and  Bird’s  Geology  (427  p.  Price  $2.25) 
are  the  latest  additions  to  the  excellent  series  of  advanced 
science  manuals  published  by  the  Longmans. 
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EDITORIAL 

From  the  time  of  its  organization  in  May  last  much  anxious 
interest  was  displayed  by  educationists  throughout  the  country 
in  the  work  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  It  was  felt,  and  properly  felt,  that  the  time  had 
come  when  the  splendid  educational  system  that  has  grown  up 
by  legislative  act  and  authority  during  a  century,  should  receive 
constitutional  recognition  and  protection.  It  was  also  felt  by 
many  disinterested  students  and  observers  that  the  Convention 
should  be  urged  to  throw  such  safeguards  around  the  high 
office  of  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  that  it 
could  never  again  be  made  a  football  for  the  machine  poli¬ 
ticians  of  the  State  to  kick  about  as  they  pleased.  One  other 
important  idea  was  advanced,  and,  as  an  abstract  proposition, 
finally  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Education:  the  present  dual-headed  system  of  school  adminis¬ 
tration  should  be  unified.  No  one  asked  or  suggested  that 
either  of  the  existing  departments  of  school  administration  be 
subordinated  to  the  other,  but  a  single-headed  system  of  some 
sort  was  obviously  desirable  and  strongly  urged. 

All  of  these  propositions,  and  many  others  of  lesser  impor¬ 
tance,  came  before  the  Committee  on  Education,  consisting  of 
seventeen  men.  At  their  head,  as  chairman,  was  Frederick  W. 
Holls  of  Westchester  County,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege,  and  for  some  years  past  a  careful  student  of  the  problems 
of  public  education.  It  is  proper  that  public  expression 
should  be  given  here  to  the  feeling  of  profound  satisfaction 
that  exists  with  the  attitude  and  labors  of  Mr.  Holls.  He 
threw  himself  into  the  work  with  great  energy,  and  displayed 
ability  of  a  high  order  in  analyzing  and  discussing,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  the  many 
propositions  that  were  made  to  his  committee.  But  for  Mr. 
Holls’s  diplomacy  and  tact  when  the  debate  was  transferred 
from  the  committee  to  open  Convention,  there  would  have 
been  no  educational  article  at  all. 
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The  Committee  on  Education  contained  some  strong  men, 
and  in  the  early  hearings,  in  June  and  July,  gave  every  evi¬ 
dence  of  being  able  to  agree  upon  a  satisfactory  educational 
article  with  substantial  unanimity.  But  the  rumor  got  about 
that  there  was  strong  support  for  the  proposition  to  provide 
for  the  election  of  the  state  superintendent  by  the  regents, 
and  this  stirred  the  machine  politicians  of  both  parties  to  great 
activity.  The  friends  of  the  incumbent  denounced  the  prop¬ 
osition  as  an  unmerited  reflection  on  him,  and  the  equally 
active  friends  of  those  who  hope  to  be  future  incumbents 
much  preferred  to  take  their  chances  with  a  legislature  than 
with  a  body  like  the  regents.  The  friction  between  the  two 
departments,  that  has  been  carefully  and  maliciously  cultivated 
for  two  years,  was  pointed  to  as  an  argument  (if  anyone  can  be 
conceived  of  stupid  enough  to  regard  it  as  such)  against  put¬ 
ting  both  under  one  administrative  board.  “  Public  opinion  ” 
was  created  by  letter  and  telegram  in  the  familiar  American 
fashion ;  but  the  almost  unanimous  silence  of  the  State  was 
unheeded.  One  by  one  members  of  the  committee  withdrew 
their  support  from  the  proposition  to  take  the  state  superin¬ 
tendency  out  of  politics.  They  all  vowed  and  protested  that 
it  ought  to  be  done  and  that  they  favored  doing  it ;  but  their 
votes  and  influence  were  consistently  cast  against  the  only 
practical  suggestion  th^t  was  made  to  carry  out  the  principle. 
For  the  proposition  to  elect  a  State  Board  of  Education  by 
judicial  districts  was  simply  a  Republican  partisan  scheme,  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  it  involved  wiping  out  the  traditions 
and  experience  of  a  century.  The  further  proposal  to  elect, 
by  popular  vote,  a  state  superintendent  who  should  be 
Chancellor  ex  officio,  was  the  most  absurd  that  was  broached 
by  anyone,  and  the  fact  that  it  secured  strong  support  in  the 
committee  is  a  severe  reflection  upon  the  intelligence  and 
capacity  of  its  members.  So  the  article  was  finally  reported 
without  any  mention  of  the  state  superintendent  at  all !  Par~ 
turiunt  montes,  nascetur  ridictiliis  intis. 

In  his  report  to  the  Convention  Mr.  Rolls  wrote  as  strongly 
as  he  could,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was  left  in  the  minor¬ 
ity  by  his  colleagues,  in  favor  of  unifying  the  two  systems; 
but  he  was  forced  to  say  that  the  committee  were  unable  to 
agree  upon  any  constitutional  provision  for  unification.  His 
report,  however,  brings  out  so  clearly  the  desirability  of  unifi¬ 
cation  and  a  non-political  state  superintendent,  that  it  will  serve 
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as  the  basis  for  a  strong  campaign  before  the  next  legislature 
in  order  to  gain  by  statute  what  is  omitted,  but  not  prohibited, 
in  the  organic  law. 

The  educational  article,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  con¬ 
tained  four  sections.  The  first  recognized  the  free  common- 
school  system ;  the  second  recognized  the  regents  of  the  uni- 
versity;  the  third  protected  the  existing  educational  funds; 
and  the  fourth  prohibited  the  appropriation  of  public  funds  for 
sectarian  schools.  As  a  result  of  the  debate  in  the  conven¬ 
tion  a  verbal  amendment  was  made  to  the  second  section,  and 
the  fourth  section  was  strengthened  by  the  omission  of  a  quali¬ 
fying  sentence  that  related  to  schools  in  institutions  subject  to 
visitation  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  The  article  was 
then  passed,  on  September  15,  by  a  vote  of  108  to  35,  the  divi¬ 
sion  not  being  on  party  lines.  It  is  now  before  the  people  for 
acceptance,  and  should  be  strongly  supported  at  the  polls  on 
November  6. 

The  article  reads  as  follows : 

Section  i.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  support 
of  a  system  of  free  common  schools,  wherein  all  the  children  of  this  State 
may  be  educated. 

Sec.  2.  The  corporation  created  in  the  year  1784  under  the  name  of  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  hereby  continued 
under  the  name  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  shall  be 
governed,  and  its  corporate  powers,  which  may  be  increased,  modified,  or 
diminished  by  the  legislature,  shall  be  exercised  by  not  less  than  nine 
regents. 

Sec.  3.  The  capital  of  the  Common  School  Fund,  the  capital  of  the 
Literature  Fund,  and  the  capital  of  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund  shall 
be  respectively  preserved  inviolate.  The  revenue  of  the  said  Common 
School  Fund  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  the  revenue 
of  the  said  Literature  Fund  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  academies, 
and  the  sum  of  $25,000  of  the  revenues  of  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund 
sh^ll  each  year  be  appropriated  to  and  made  part  of  the  capital  of  the  said 
Common  School  Fund. 

Sec.  4.  Neither  the  State  nor  any  subdivision  thereof  shall  use  its  prop¬ 
erty  or  credit  or  any  public  money,  or  authorize  or  permit  either  to  be 
used  directly  or  indirectly,  in  aid  or  maintenance,  other  than  for  examination 
or  inspection,  of  any  school  or  institution  of  learning  wholly  or  in  part  under 
the  control  or  direction  of  any  religious  denomination  or  in  which  any 
denominational  tenet  or  doctrine  is  taught. 


Some  features  of  the  debate  in  the  convention  are  worthy 
of  comment,  if  only  because  they  disclose  the  cloven  hoof  of 
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the  machine  politicians,  who  revenged  themselves  for  the 
attack  on  their  preserves  by  a  vigorous  onslaught  on  the 
regents.  And,  by  the  way,  taking  advantage  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  practice  by  which  the  roll  is  not  called  in  committee 
of  the  whole,  the  politicians  got  almost  enough  support  to 
emasculate  the  article  and  then  defeat  it  altogether.  As  an 
example  of  their  intelligence  and  public  spirit,  the  following 
quotation  from  the  record  is  quite  perfect.  When  Mr.  Cook- 
inham  moved  to  amend  the  article  by  giving  to  the  regents 
power  to  elect  the  state  superintendent,  this  eloquence  fell 
from  the  lips  of  a  statesman  named  Kellogg : 

"  Suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
is  elected  by  the  Board  of  Regents.  You  have  a  body  of  men  who  have 
life  tenures.  Suppose,  and  the  supposition  is  possible  [for  Kellogg],  that  a 
conspiracy  is  formed  in  the  election  of  the  Board  of  Regents  from  year  to 
year,  by  some  peculiar  sect  or  those  who  have  some  peculiar  beliefs 
[teachers,  perhaps,  or  civil  service  reformers],  and  that  they  get  control  of 
the  school  system  of  the  State,  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  draw  the 
knife  of  assassination,  and  with  one  fell  blow  destroy  the  common-school 
system  of  our  State,  which  has  been  maintained  and  advanced  during  the 
marvelous  progress  of  the  greatest  of  all  States,  the  Empire  State  of  the 
Union,  I  concede  [the  more  gracious  because  unnecessary]  that  the  Board 
of  Regents  have  been  crying  for  this  pap  for  a  number  of  years.  They 
hanker  after  it  as  a  cat  hankers  after  new  milk  [Kellogg  ought  to  show  them 
up,  for  they  told  the  Committee  on  Education  just  the  opposite,  and  such 
tergiversation  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  unrebuked],  but  there  is  no 
demand  by  the  people  of  the  State  for  it.  It  means,  Mr.  Chairman,  simply 
this  :  that  instead  of  the  common-school  system  of  the  State  being  carried 
on  and  developed  by  those  who  understand  the  elementary  principles  of  edu¬ 
cation,  by  those  who  understand  the  teaching  of  ABC,  writing,  reading, 
and  arithmetic— it  means  that  the  poor  little  infants,  instead  of  being  placed 
upon  ABC,  are  to  first  learn  theology,  astronomy,  geology,  mental  science, 
political  economy,  and  so  forth  [horrible  possibilities  lurk  in  this  indefinite 
phrase],  and  be  taught  how  far  it  is  to  the  moon.  That  is  what  it  means, 
nothing  else,  more  or  less.” 

There  is  no  record  in  the  proceedings  that  anybody  laughed 
at  this  point,  so  that  perhaps  the  Convention  was  an  unusually 
serious  body. 

Not  content  with  the  awful  picture  given  above,  Delegate 
Kellogg  courteously  referred  to  the  regents  as  base  persons 
“  who  not  only  do  not  want  to  understand  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  the  elementary  principles  of  education,  but  who 
are  high-toned  namby-pambies,  ridiculed  by  school-children 
everywhere.”  This  description,  combined  with  that  of  Alex- 
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ander  Hamilton,  John  Jay,  De  Witt  Clinton,  George  William 
Curtis,  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Bishop  Doane,  and  their  wicked 
allies,  drawing  the  “  knife  of  assassination  ”  on  the  unoffend¬ 
ing  and  defenseless  system  of  common  schools,  is  of  course 
convincing.  The  Convention  would  be  no  less  than  an  acces¬ 
sory  before  the  act  if  it  gave  such  cutthroats  any  power 
whatever. 

Mr.  Cookinham’s  amendment  was  supported  by  Mr.  Dur- 
fee,  an  able  and  conscientious  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education,  but  was  finally  withdrawn  after  Mr.  Holls  had  made 
it  clear  that  while  he  favored  the  proposed  action,  and  had 
voted  for  it  in  committee,  it  was  injudicious  to  carry  on  the 
contest  any  further.  The  discussion  afforded  Delegate  Moore 
a  chance  to  say  some  silly  things,  and  Delegate  Platzek  some 
unsound  ones. 

The  next  move  of  the  politicians,  using  Delegate  McIntyre 
as  their  spokesman,  was  to  try  to  strike  out  of  the  proposed 
article  all  mention  of  the  regents  whatsoever.  In  a  long, 
rambling  speech  Mr.  McIntyre  criticised  the  regents  for 
existing,  and  incidentally  hit  his  own  friends  a  hard  rap  by  the 
frank  statement  that  “  the  great  State  of  New  York  spends 
money  enough  if  it  was  properly  directed  and  if  it  had  a 
Board  of  Education  that  was  alive  and  active  in  the  matter.” 
Mr.  McIntyre  was  supported  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Brown,  Mr.  Deyo, 
and  Mr.  Gilleran,  the  wires  leading  to  their  action  being  in  each 
case  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Strong  antagonistic 
speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Hirschberg,  and  Mr. 
Root ;  and  then  Mr.  McIntyre’s  amendment  was  defeated. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  speeches  made  against  Mr.  Cookin¬ 
ham’s  amendment,  and  in  favor  of  Mr.  McIntyre’s,  discloses  the 
densest  ignorance  and  the  narrowest  political  views  on  the  part 
of  many  members  of  the  Convention.  The  majority,  without 
distinction  of  party,  were  so  under  the  influence  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  spoils  system  that  a  proposition  to  make  non-political  an 
office  of  great  power,  with  a  salary  of  $5000  attached,  seemed 
to  them  preposterous.  The  sacrifice  of  Sabin  in  Iowa  in 
1891  has  set  all  educationists  against  the  election  of  a  state 
superintendent  by  the  people  on  a  general  ticket ;  and  the 
sacrifice  of  Draper  in  New  York  has  killed  any  faith  that  may 
have  existed  that  election  by  the  legislature  would  be  an 
improvement.  The  teachers  of  New  York  should  labor 
earnestly  to  bring  about  a  reform  in  the  most  important  matter. 
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The  incumbency  of  Mr.  Crooker  has,  it  is  generally  agreed, 
made  impossible  either  his  own  re-election  or  the  choice  of 
anyone  whose  strength  is  purely  political ;  but  the  system 
itself,  regardless  of  its  products,  is  thoroughly  bad,  and  must, 
sooner  or  later,  be  done  away  with. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  obiter  dictum  of  the  whole 
debate  in  the  Convention  was  Mr.  Choate’s  emphatic  declara¬ 
tion  that  every  educational  institution  under  the  control  or 
supervision  of  the  officers  of  the  State  ought  at  all  times  to  be 
under  the  absolute  control  of  the  State. 


It  remains  to  speak  briefly  of  the  important  section  of  the 
article  that  absolutely  forbids  State  appropriations  for  sectarian 
schools.  If  it  takes  this  action,  the  State  of  New  York  will  pro¬ 
nounce  definitely  for  one  alternative  in  solving  a  very  difficult 
and  delicate  problem.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
present  trend  of  public  sentiment  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
policy  embodied  in  the  article.  It  ought  to  have  a  fair  trial 
in  New  York  ;  but  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
success  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  this  Review.' 


Colonel  Parker’s  book  on  concentration,  which  is  noticed 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  'of  the  Review,  is  also  reviewed  in  two 
English  journals  for  October — the  Journal  of  Education  and 
the  Educational  Times ;  and  the  difference  in  their  attitude 
toward  the  book  is  instructive  as  showing  what  sort  of  obstacles 
the  real  educationists  of  England  have  to  contend  with  in  their 
own  country.  In  the  Journal  of  Education  is  a  brief  notice 
of  the  book,  intelligent  and  discriminating.  It  is  not  lauda¬ 
tory,  perhaps  not  even  commendatory;  but  it  is  eminently  fair 
and  obviously  written  by  someone  who  has  really  read  the 
book  with  a  view  to  finding  out  what  it  contains  that  is  help¬ 
ful.  The  Educational  Times,  on  the  contrary,  devotes  a  full 
page  to  what  is  practically  an  exhibition  of  horse-play  by  a 
reviewer  who  signs  his  name.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever 
that  the  writer  has  any  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  book 
or  any  real  knowledge  of  the  problems  it  tries  to  solve.  It  is 
American,  for  one  thing  ;  for  another  it  proceeds  from  a  “  pro¬ 
fessional  educator,”  and  these  are,  in  the  writer’s  eyes,  two 
heinous  sins  for  any  book  to  commit. 
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The  matter  would  not  be  worth  mentioning  were  it  not 
illustrative  of  the  general  attitude  of  thousands  of  English 
teachers  toward  the  scientific  study  of  education.  The  writer 
in  the  Educational  Times  represents  all  of  the  insularity  and 
philistinism  that  is  characteristic  of  so  many  of  his  guild. 


The  incorporated  Society  for  Education  Extension  at  Hart¬ 
ford  has  opened  a  School  of  Sociology.  The  course  is  to 
cover  three  years  and  lectures  are  announced  by  prominent 
men  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  The  school  has  in  view  research, 
instruction,  publication,  and  practical  application  in  the  field  of 
sociology.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  college  graduates  or 
special  advanced  students. 

The  first  obvious  comment  upon  the  plan  is  that  it  is  an 
interesting  bit  of  evidence  of  the  wide  and  earnest  interest  now 
being  taken  in  the  problems  of  the  origin,  development,  and 
imperfection  of  human  society.  A  second  is  that  it  plainly 
proceeds  from  high  motives  and  lofty  purposes.  But  why  such 
a  school  should  be  established  at  Hartford,  or  why  it  should 
be  established  at  all  except  as  part  of  a  large  university,  is 
a  question  that  the  promoters  of  the  plan  will  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  answer.  To  study  sociology  scientifically,  means  that 
large  libraries  must  be  at  hand,  statistical  laboratories  must 
be  equipped,  opportunities  for  the  study  of  history,  eco¬ 
nomics,  ethics,  and  philosophy  must  be  provided.  In  other 
words,  to  study  sociology  properly  it  must  be  studied  in  a 
university.  To  our  mind  it  would  have  been  far  wiser  for  the 
promoters  of  the  Hartford  plan  to  offer  to  equip  Yale  with 
what  it  needs  to  bring  its  facilities  for  the  study  of  sociology 
up  to  modern  needs.  Then  the  whole  resources  of  a  great 
university  would  have  been  at  the  disposal  of  students  of 
sociology.  Under  the  plan  of  a  separate  school,  they  must, 
on  the  contrary,  get  along  with  scanty  resources  and  meager 
facilities.  Every  student  who  enrolls  at  Hartford  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  get  something  worth  having ;  but  in  the  great 
departments  of  sociology  at  Columbia  and  the  University  of 
Chicago  he  would  get  many  times  more.  From  our  point  of 
view,  therefore,  the  foundation  of  this  school  as  a  separate 
institution  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  and  no  serious  student 
can  go  there,  rather  than  to  a  university,  without  making  a 
sacrifice. 
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The  members  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  determined,  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting  held  last  February  at  Richmond,  to  make  a 
radical  change  in  the  method  of  conducting  their  meetings. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  the  custom  to  present  two  subjects  at 
most  of  the  sessions,  to  permit  lengthy  leading  papers  to  occupy 
time  that  would  have  been  spent  more  profitably  in  discussion, 
and  even  to  allow  the  reading  of  papers  in  the  time  set  apart 
for  discussion.  At  the  Richmond  meeting,  however,  it  was 
decided  that  in  future  only  one  subject  should  be  discussed  at 
each  session,  that  the  leading  paper  must  be  brief,  that  no 
.secondary  papers  should  be  permitted,  and  that  all  participat¬ 
ing  in  discussion  should  be  strictly  limited  as  to  time.  The 
purpose  of  these  regulations — to  secure  free  interchange  of 
thought,  free  expression  of  opinion,  and  statements  of  the  most 
varied  experience — is  highly  praiseworthy.  If  the  rules  are 
even  measurably  carried  out,  they  will  greatly  enhance  the 
interest  and  the  profit  of  future  meetings. 


In  making  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the  department 
to  be  held  at  Cleveland,  O.,  February  19,  20,  and  21,  the 
president.  Superintendent  Maxwell  of  Brooklyn,  is  attempting 
to  carry  out  the  regulations  referred  to  above.  Only  one 
theme  will  be  presented  at  each  session,  and  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  for  the  fullest  and  freest  discussion.  Three  sessions 
will  be  devoted  to  the  three  subjects  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen.  Dr.  Harris  will  present  the  report  on  correlation 
of  studies  ;  Superintendent  Tarbell,  that  on  the  training  of 
teachers ;  and  President  Draper,  that  on  the  administration  of 
city  school  systems.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  have  these  re¬ 
ports  printed  and  in  the  hands  of  the  members  in  advance  of 
the  meeting.  Coming  so  soon  after  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ten,  and  dealing,  as  they  will,  with  elementary, 
rather  than  secondary,  school  work,  these  reports  ought  to  ex¬ 
cite  deen  interest  and  to  provoke  discussions  that  will  be 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  department.  One  entire 
session  will  be  given  up  to  a  discussion  of  individual  teach¬ 
ing.  Superintendent  Search  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  whose 
article  on  this  subject  in  the  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW* 
excited  so  much  attention,  will  open  this  discussion  with  a 
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paper  entitled  “  Individualism  in  mass  education.”  He  will 
also  treat  of  departmental  instruction  and  the  promotion  of 
pupils  as  they  are  related  to  his  main  theme.  Superintendent 
Gove  of  Denver,  Assistant  Superintendent  Leipziger  of  New 
York,  Superintendent  Peckham  of  Milwaukee,  and  Superin¬ 
tendent  Warfield  of  Covington,  Ky.,  will  endeavor  to  answer 
in  four  brief  papers  the  question  :  How  may  we  test  the  quality 
of  a  teacher’s  work  ?  This  question  is  one  of  vital  interest  to 
every  superintendent,  and  should  elicit  one  of  the  liveliest 
discussions  of  the  session.  The  powers  and  duties  of  State 
superintendents  is  another  of  the  themes  selected.  The  open¬ 
ing  paper  will  be  an  authoritative  statement  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  throughout  the  country,  and  will  sketch  an  ideal 
system.  The  evening  addresses  have  not  yet  been  fully  ar¬ 
ranged  for.  The  topics  proposed  are  the  Committee  of  Ten 
and  its  critics,  the  trend  of  educational  thought  and  effort 
during  the  past  twenty  years  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
various  strains  in  our  civilization  and  the  part  each  ought  to 
play  in  our  education.  The  citizens  of  Cleveland  have  already^ 
commenced  to  make  arrangements  for  the  reception  and  enter¬ 
tainment  of  their  educational  visitors,  who  will  be  accorded  a 
royal  welcome. 


It  is  hoped  that  before  the  next  issue  of  this  Review  the 
place  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  will  be  decided  upon  and  announced.  Decision 
is  only  delayed  in  order  to  perfect  the  necessary  railroad 
arrangements. 


